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This ls America 


N ouR world at mid-century, American Education reaches back with one hand 
| to its ideological well-springs for strength and out to the difficult challenges of 
a complex and divisive present with the other. Seen thus, American Education is 
focused as the potential integrating force in a maelstrom of yesterdays, todays, and 
tomorrows. No small challenge this; for in adequate response lies the hope of re- 
placing chaos, deprivation, and despair with order, plenty, and understanding. 

Seeking during its first century to bring to fulfillment the socio-political promises 
of the American dream, America came to realize that the prerequisites for democ- 
racy, universal understanding, and knowledge, would need to be based on educational 
opportunity which would be free and open to all. Having obtained legal sanction 
for the extension of educational opportunity, American Education, in seeking to pro- 
vide a more effective education for all, turned from the concept of a pre-determined 
curriculum as reflected in the patterns inherited from the Latin grammar school to 
the concept that the primary source for the determination of educational goals re- 
sided in individual potentialities. Finding that educational goals so narrowly de- 
termined could result in an excessive individualism which could be destructive of 
necessary social goals, American Education again turned and this time toward the 
group—family, peer, community, nation—for primary goal determination. Today, 
watching a world increasingly shackled by totalitarian chains, American Education, 
working on the integration of its concepts, strides forward with the realization that 
it must develop maturity in individuals as well as groups, and that the group and 
individual are not dichotomous but rather are parts of a dynamically related whole. 

Thus, firmly adhering to the ideals of the past, working within the context of 
present knowledge, and striving for the development of mature individuals in a free 
world, American Education and American educators, as revealed in this issue of the 
Pi Lambda Theta Journal, are meeting with integrity and vitality the challenges of 


civilization at mid-century. 


ELIZABETH A. PELLETT 











The American Idea, the Cold War, 
and the Teacher 


HORACE M. KALLEN* 


HE United States, like every nation, is both a fact and an idea. As a fact it is a 

great continental mass, stretched between two oceans, its climates ranging from 
the sub-temperate to the semitropical. Beneath its soil lies an immense diversity of 
minerals; above, lives every variety of plant and animal life. It is lived in, worked, 
and fought over by upward of 150,000,000 humans. Most of the latter, or their 
ancestors, have come from every region of the globe within the last couple of 
centuries to dwell in this land. Their multitudes are domiciled in sprawling factory 
and commercial cities where they can earn their livings and live their lives. Lesser 
aggregations work the fields, the ranches, and the mines; tend the roads; and trans- 
port the goods on land, in the air, upon the sea. Their sciences and arts make over 
the original wildernesses of nature into the wealth and welfare of civilized man. 
Knowledge and knowhow create, support, and nourish the political economy not 
only of the American people, but of many of the world’s other peoples. Among the 
American people they sustain the highest standard of living a nation has ever 
known. 

But it is neither the land and its promise, nor the knowledge and skills of its 
population that make of the peoples of America the American people. The same 
potentialities of nature and the same powers of man obtain in many other regions of 
the world. And the same sorts of humans possess the last and exploit the first. Thus, 
by ethnic origin, by religious faith, by folkway, custom, and mores, Americans rep- 
resent the miscellany of mankind. They are as different and as manifold in the 
beliefs, the tastes, the works, and the ways in which they live their lives as in the 
trades and crafts by which they earn their livings. 

That which releases their powers, which inspires them with mutual trust in 
competition as in cooperation, and which weaves their manifold diversities into the 
singular wholeness which is the American people is the American Idea. And that 
which, more than any other institution of the national life, guards the integrity of 
the American Idea and keeps it the vital faith of the generations of the American 
® PROFESSOR KALLEN is Professor Emeritus of the New School of Social Research. 

He is an author, translator, and contributor to periodicals. Numbered among the 


many commissions on which he has served is the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. 
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people is the American school system and the teachers by whose devoted labors 
America’s schools live and move and have their being. 

It is by virtue of this Idea that Americans are Americans. Commitment to it led 
to the War for American Independence; to the constitution of the British colonies 
that had fought this war, e pluribus unum, as the free and sovereign nation, the 
United States of America; to the works and ventures that have built up the American 
Commonwealth, and have shaped the American way of life. The Idea’s classical 
expression is the Declaration, signed on July 4, 1776, for the support of which the 
signers—so diverse and often conflicting in their personal, religious, ethnic, cultural, 
economic, and other affiliations and interests—pledged as one “their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor.”’ That to which they thus committed themselves 
is an insight into human relations. They saw that human beings are all individuals, 
each different from the others, but, though different, all alike are endowed with 
equal and unalienable rights to “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ They 
saw that governments—whether of churches, businesses,-or other combinations of 
individuals, as well as of towns or cities or nations—are only instruments and 
agencies devised by individuals “to secure these rights’’ with no powers beyond 
such as the individuals governed consent to grant. They saw that these tools and 
servants, as all others, are subject to dismissal and replacement when they fail to 
give the satisfaction the users require of them in securing these rights. 

The Declaration of Independence says what the declarers saw. It formulates the 
American Idea as the American Credo. Again and again, statesmen, poets, philos- 
ophers, men of science and letters, as well as teachers have restated this credo, 
giving it the new form, the new images, that the new occasion calling for the new 
utterance, evoked. The statements together make up what we may rightly call the 
Bible of America. 

But the American Idea is not the only idea of America that the peoples of 
America had or have. Declared to a world where certain types of birth and wealth 
and faith and race and sex were accustomed to unmerited deference, obedience, and 
service; where the multitudinously different were accustomed to being penalized 
for their difference, whether as women, as religious dissenters, as dark-skinned, as 
manual laborers, or simply as commoners; where the many were subjects and the 
few were free men; the American Idea was kitterly resisted, at home no less than 
abroad. It began, indeed, as the fighting faith of a minority in equal freedom for 
the great majority, and the history of the American people consists of an unaging 
struggle, whatever the cost, to establish the vision of this faith as the fact of its life. 

The American Idea, in sum, is the idea of equal likerty for all persons everywhere 
to move, to inquire, to think, to believe, to speak, to write, to read, to listen, to labor, 
to venture, by themselves alone or with companions, at their own risk, under the 
equal protection of the laws. The American who believes in the American Idea 
pledges his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor to its support, at home and akroad. 
The pledge establishes him a free citizen of an open society. 

Naturally his credo will be condemned as heresy and sedition fraught with death 
by all who bet their lives on the dogmas that the powers of government are God- 
given or inhere exclusively in a race or a caste or a class or a corporation or a party, 
and that other people are made for the governments and not the governments for 
the people. Americans fought their War of Independence and their Civil War 
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against such interests at home; they were forced into the First and Second World 
Wars by such interests abroad. Today this Totalitarianism, now incarnate in com- 
munazi Soviet Russia, has forced a cold war upon them and is threaten‘ng a third and 
hot world war. It is of record that totalitarianisms have always had their advocates 
and conspirators among the peoples of America, from the tories and royalists of 
the Revolution to the totalitarians of our own day. All invoke the American prin- 
ciple of equal liberty for the different as warrant for activities which ultimately 
would abolish the principle and subvert the liberty. 

Among them also are elected officials, sworn to preserve and defend the Con- 
stitution, who demand of others than themselves, and particularly of teachers, addi- 
tional \oyalty oaths with special clauses. In committee or out they employ methods 
of inquisition and intimidation which are unlawful in the nation’s courts. Among 
the totalitarian-minded are also professional veterans and professional patriots pur- 
porting to justify their violation of the civil liberties of citizens whose views and 
ways they do not like by a “100% Americanism” that in principle and practice re- 
duces to nothing the Americanism which is the American Idea. The means they use 
are seen on examination to be as destructive of the ends they pretend to serve as 
those of avowed communists, fascists, nazis, racists, and clericalists. All of them prac- 
tice aggression against the nation’s teachers and the nation’s schools. Societies ap- 
pear,’ created ad hoc, with personnel that seem to have no other occupation, and or- 
ganizers and agents with no other visible means of support than the contributions 
which they receive from stirring public anxiety by their smears of public schools. 

This anxiety is their sure resource, and they exploit it as fully as they are able. It 
is so widespread that some observers call the present time “‘the age of anxiety.” 
Americans everywhere evince feelings of insecurity concerning the present, and 
jitters concerning the future. True, their standard of living is the highest the world 
has known; their national economy is so strong and so productive that they are 
able at one and the same time to fight the cold war in Europe and a hot war in 
Asia, to build armament for half the globe, and to underpin the economies of their 
allies in the free world not only without reducing the national standard of living, 
but even improving it. 

Nevertheless, as compared with their nearest allies, the brave, patient, toughly 
cheerful British people, Americans are anxious and afraid. Perhaps they are so be- 
cause the great expectations of a better world with which World War II ended 
have turned out to be bitter illusions; because, instead of collective security, they 
must fight a cold war in Europe and a hot war in Asia. Instead of the world’s gov- 
ernments cooperating to protect freedom and insure peace everywhere, they see a 
United Nations whose action is frustrated by communist vetoes and whose debates 
sicken civilized mankind by communist lies, insults, and provocations. Instead of 
the free movement of ideas, goods, and services, they see Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
Instead of good neighbors freely trusting and helping one another, they are told of 
operations of spies, traitors, and propagandists who infiltrate their public services 
and pervert them to enemy uses. 

From trusting the nation’s courts and the nation’s law their anxiety leads them to 
condoning, on occasion even to supporting, all sorts of cultural vig:lantisms and 


* For an account of many such societies see The Current Attack On Public Education, a fact sheet 
issued by the Community Relations Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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spiritual and economic lynchings by agitators and missioners who aim either to mask 
misdoings oftheir own, or to make money, or to serve their ambitions by means of 
their lawless provocations against persons. books, plays, movies, and the public 
schools. 

For it is of the nature of anxiety to inhibit the intelligent and orderly action which 
follows from an ascertainment of causes and an appraisal of consequences such as 
the Courts endeavor in maintaining the law. Anxiety replaces this with blind, ran- 
dom, warding movements, searchings and seekings without plan and with only re- 
flexes for goals, such as all too often appears to be the best that congressional in- 
vestigating committees are capable of. Anxiety breaks down the courage which is 
that wisdom concerning dangers whose lack makes us the easy victims of the dangers 
and fills its place, by a jitters that deprives movement of direction and makes defen- 
sive behavior the destruction of whatever it purports to defend. The jitters have 
shown themselves to be highly contagious. They diffuse swiftly among honest and 
devoted public servants whose vocation is to protect the general welfare as defined 
by the American Idea. Innocently blind or maliciously knowing attacks on them 
speed up the diffusion at the very time when these public servants most require the 
courage (which is wisdom concerning dangers to the American Idea), the fighting 
faith, the strength, and the endurance that can keep sustaining the faith by works. 

The teacher’s vocation lays this requirement upon her with especial consecration. 
As President Conant of Harvard has often repeated: the nation’s schools are the na- 
tion’s first line of defense of the American Idea; they incarnate ‘‘the success of our 
society” and implement “‘our belief in equality of opportunity.’ Franklin Roosevelt 
called America’s teachers ‘‘the custodians of the nation’s human resources.” Their 
vocation gives them a responsibility to the American Idea not less than that of the 
judges in the courts, indeed greater. But they are subjected to pressures, exploita- 
tions and smears as the judges are not. This may be because the great majority of 
American teachers are women, and because women have not yet achieved the com- 
plete equality with men that the American Idea intends. In so far as they develop 
the will and the courage to mobilize against these harassments, to protect their equal 
rights as citizens and their integrity as teachers, they will be implementing the Amer- 
ican Idea in their own behalf. They will be doing so on behalf of the entire nation, 
on behalf of the globe, in so far as by their knowledge and skills as teachers they 
can help the generations who are their charges to grow up betting their lives on the 
American Idea, and doing this in wisdom without illusion, immune to the false 
anxieties of their elders, undiscouraged by their frustrations, ready to work, to fight, 
and when need be, to die for the Idea, not blindly, but because of their reasoned 
faith in everybody's freedom; because, conscious of its grounds, they live staking 
their existence on its consequences. 

On the record of the nation’s schools, whatever their defects, no other of our 
characteristic institutions is so likely to succeed in this, the first and last endeavor 
of true Americanism’s struggle for survival. No other of our fellow-citizens can 
make the effort with greater promise for the future than the nation’s teachers, 
if they have the faith, the will, and the endurance 











What's Ahead in Education 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY* 


HIs article is a brazen attempt at educational prophecy. It will attempt to spec- 
Tans about the emerging pedagogy by suggesting certain lines along which it will 
probably develop. This article is also expansive. It will sample a variety of concerns 
for which the practice of education will show increasing relevance. In other words, 
by implication we will point out the magnitude of the investment, already enormous, 
which our advancing technology will compel society to make in the course of its 
instruction. 

As a backdrop for our argument, let us look first at the way people lived in earlier 
times. If our ancestors could join this discussion, they would remind us that life 
for them was austere, and that the necessity of growing food and fibre, and of pro- 
viding shelter left little time for leisure. If they could continue their story, we 
would learn that most of them earned their living at the same kind of work and 
that the pace of change was slow. This meant that what a person learned in one 
place could be applied to work in another place, and that what a person learned in 
one year could be applied to conditions several years later. Living was a fairly stable 
and homogeneous book, with few pedagogical arrangements such as schools, libra- 
ries, study circles, forums, night classes, institutes, town meetings, and work shops 
required to meet the demands of the population for instruction. 

But today things are different. Living is not of one piece. It is subdivided into 
thousands of specializations and diversities. Today things do not long stay put. They 
change, and are changing at an increasing rate. In other words, there is more to 
learn now than formerly. Moreover, what we learn at any one time must yield to new 
learnings to the end of our days. 

When along with the preceding point we recall that in the last fifty years we have 
committed ourselves overwhelmingly to the idea of education for all, for both sexes 
for all ages, and for people with all levels and kinds of ability, the adjective 
enormous does not overstate the magnitude of the educational task that lies ahead 
for this country. 

Let us look quickly at selected prospects in the field of the curriculum. Projective 
psychology has cast our understanding of the plastic arts and spontaneous play in an 
entirely new light. Studies of the dynamics of hostility have disclosed heretofore un- 
realized dimensions in the meaning of physical education. The necessities of com- 
munication have brought semantics into fresh prominence, and have environed 
® HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY is professor of education, University of Michigan, and a 
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rhetoric and oral composition with a new relevance. The slaughter that occurs every- 
day on the highways is making driver education nationally imperative. While the 
concepts underlying city planning, regionalism, and area studies are resHaping the 
traditional curriculum into new patterns of emphasis and organization. 

These excerpts from current practice are symptomatic of the transformations that 
subject matter will undergo at the hands of the inventive teacher in the years ahead. 
Let us next venture some predictions about developments in the area of method. 

Once (and in many quarters still) discounted by the ‘‘very superior’’ as unworthy 
of respect, the problem of method is finally receiving an emphasis commensurate 
with its importance. Perhaps the professor is discovering the fact that the process of 
education requires much more than merely confronting the customer (pupil) with 
a body of spoken or written subject matter. The truth of the famous statement by 
James that “there is no impression without expression” is finally stirring the sensi- 
bilities of the pedagogical practitioner. Or stated in more current terminology, -edu- 
cation involves teaching, and teaching requires communication, and we can have 
no confidence in either unless there is inter-action between the initiator and the 
recipient of the communication. 

At this point we may be served by the contribution which recent studies in human 
behavior have made to our understanding of inter-personal relations. We are now 
able to look at what goes on between the leader and customer (teacher and pupil) 
and between customers (pupils) with fresh meaning. The role of the leader (or 
teacher at any level) is being viewed differently. He does not confine his activity to 
“telling them.” He is an assistant to the learner, consultant for the uninformed, a 
reducer of anxiety so that the disturbed inquirer may get on with the main task of 
learning. In this setting the method of assistance, the technique of consultation, and 
the procedure of anxiety reduction that preserves the initiative of the student become 
crucial. 

For much the same reasons we are now able to view intra-group (intra-class) 
relations in a new light. In the first place, we are giving up the notion that the fol- 
lower in the leader-follower dimension is a puppet supinely dependent on the bark 
of the leader. The follower (pupil) is a learner, and in most situations, a member 
of a group with a contribution of his own to make and a responsibility for the pro- 
duction of his fellow group members. In the second place, we have now demon- 
strated that a group (class) is more than an aggregate of individuals (pupils). In a 
sense it may easily become a sub-community, with attractions, hostilities, suspicions, 
and systems of influence, like any other community. The up-shot of this argument 
is again that a leader responsible for a learning situation must be sensitive to the 
dimension of these relations, and must have methods (quasi-therapeutic, dramatic, 
sociometric) in order to invest them with optimum educative value. In fact, the 
development in methodology provided by our new insight into inter-personal and 
group relations is one of the most exciting prospects on the educational horizon. 

For many people, a reference to the newer pedagogy will suggest some use of the 
mechanical aids to learning which recent advances in the techniques of communica- 
tion have made available for teaching. To the instructor who still depends on the 
printed page and blackboard as his mechanical supplement to instruction, the prog- 
ress already achieved in the adaptation of audiovisual aids to educational practice 
will appear astonishing. In many instances departments of literature, dramatics, 
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foreign language, and the social sciences already make extensive use of recordings. 
At the same time the portable recording machine is now small enough and simple 
enough in operation that lectures and class discussion can be set down in fixed form 
for retrospective analysis or permanent use. At least in the field of sound recording 
it is possible for the educational agency even with limited resources to produce its 
own materials of instruction. 

The use of the film (still or movie) has advanced far beyond the stage of novelty 
in school practice. Time was (and still is in too many places) when young people 
or grown-ups would be crowded into a stuffy room to look at almost any kind of 
motion picture on the assumption that the motion picture per se contains magic 
powers of education. The skillful practitioner is now more discriminating. Today the 
film is placed in context: it may introduce, amplify, or sum up. It may shock or 
stimulate. It may be interrupted, repeated, or continued. It may set off or be preceded 
by extended discussion. It is no longer regarded as a miracle gadget. But in the 
hands of a discriminating and serious performer, it is becoming a lively and solid 
enrichment of learning. Its current use is only a foretaste of what the resourceful 
and imaginative pedagogue will achieve in the future. 

So far this discussion has been largely intra-mural in reference. Our recital would 
not be complete without an examination of the extra-mural impact which education 
will make in the years ahead. 

Consider first the role of the school in alleviating some of the damaging and 
costly pathologies of society. Undoubtedly enthusiasts have oversold the field of 
mental hygiene. Perhaps they have aroused more hope for prevention than the 
present state of our knowledge justifies. On the other hand, even the most skeptical 
will concede that a reasonable application of the best that we know concerning child 
growth and adjustment would significantly reduce the incidence of delinquency, 
crime, and emotional disorder. 

This prediction is based on a few elemental facts. First, the school at some time 
includes all the children of all the people. Second, pupils are exposed to school in- 
fluences during many of the most malleable years of their lives. Third, the wide 
scope of curricular and group experience through which they range in the course of 
their schooling provides unparalleled opportunity for assessment and constructive 
modification of personality. And finally, while the home is the most important single 
influence in the life of the child, the school is the most practical and universal gate 
to the home which society provides. Let not all the drum fire of emphasis on clinics, 
courts, hospitals, and other institutions designed to help the broken and vulnerable, 
obscure the fact that if society should ever determine to attack the prevention of 
crime and emotional disorder seriously, the most basic approach would be that pro- 
vided by the school. This argument applies to racial prejudice, divorce, drug addic- 
tion, and other pathologies as well. 

To continue the extra-mural argument, let us look next at the education of adults. 
No one today seriously defends the view that in this swift moving society we can 
learn enough in ten, sixteen, or even twenty years of formal schooling to satisfy 
our needs for the remainder of our lives. The world changes; in fact it changes so 
rapidly that much of the learning in one year becomes obsolescent in later years. We 
change; in fact we change so importantly that each stage of life brings problems of 
its own which were not anticipated in the years before. To forget that learning is 
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continuous and life-long is, in these days, a formula for decadence. 

What does this mean? Probably that the education of adults is and will increas- 
ingly become the principal educational task of the future. To illustrate, let us exam- 
ine selected aspects of this problem: first, television. Already the elements of what 
might be termed a two-way town meeting by television are known and operating. 
Already the listening group is an established and successful procedure in radio recep- 
tion; for example, the National Radio Forum of Canada. Already the panel of discus- 
sants is an established and accepted device of radio and television broadcast. For the 
first time the visual component of television makes possible the development of a per- 
sonal relationship between the performer and the audience. A two-way hook up by 
telephone, with a sampling of listening groups, and a large visual background for 
recording discussions would permit a new kind of large scale inter-action. These 
facilities, when supplemented by study materials distributed by mail and augmented 
by an itinerant staff to assist listening groups and neighborhood forums, would 
constitute the basic ingredients for the most effective program for the education of 
adults in public affairs ever known in the history of human communication. 

Let us look next at the educational problem posed by women between approxi- 
mately fifty and sixty-five years of age. With their role as mothers declining and 
their performance as wage earners uncertain, they have needs for education (if not 
re-education) not now met by existing institutions. Certainly for them, prerequisites, 
credits, marks, and all the paraphernalia of academic accounting are irrelevant. 
What is relevant, however, is a new kind of educational experience organized 
into fresh programs of learning and scheduled into functional blocks of time. 
This challenge constitutes one of the new frontiers of modern education. 

Finally, consider the problems of education facing people living in the later years. 
The sheer magnitude of this segment of our population is already becoming impres- 
sive. In 1850 only 2.6 per cent of the population was sixty-five years of age and over. 
One hundred years later, in 1950, about eight per cent were living in the same age 
group. This fact, together with the transition of our nation since 1850 from a rural 
to an urban economy, confronts society with a problem unknown to former genera- 
tions. In part, this situation creates new problems of medicine, of employment, hous- 
ing, and community living. But it also creates new opportunities for education. 

Custodial care, gilded or otherwise, describes the character of most of our plans 
for older people at the present time. But older people cannot live by shuffleboard 
and canasta alone. Without laboring the point, the answer to the problem lies in 
making it possible for older people to renew and augment their contribution to 
society. Whether this contribution takes the form of continued employment at old 
jobs, or re-employment at new work, or special forms of community service, or some 
combination of each, some program of education to accomplish these goals will be 
central to any fundamental attack on the needs of older people for a full life. 

The dimensions of this article have allowed space for only the barest outline of 
selected features of the opportunity which is implied in the future of education. 
Whether the reader agrees or not, he must admit, as promised in the beginning, that 
we have been both brazen and expansive, and in effect, optimistic about what lies 
ahead for teaching and the practitioners of teaching. 








Education for All 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER* 


HREE basic institutions, the home, the church, and the school are fundamental to 

American democracy. From colonial days through expansion of our country to the 
Pacific, the pioneers brought this heritage to each new community. Out of the wilder- 
ness the settlers first built their homes, their churches, and their schools. These basic 
institutions must remain as a bulwark if our republic is to ke preserved. The first two 
of these are more a matter of the private concern of the family and the individual. 
Education is more a public concern since the strength of democracy rests in large 
measure upon the strength of public education. 

President Conant, of Harvard, ably stated the case when he said: ‘“The free tax- 
supported schools are the sinews of our society: they are the product of our special 
history, a concrete manifestation of our unique ideals, and the vehicle by which the 
American concept of democracy may be transmitted to our future citizens. The 
strength of this republic is therefore intimately connected with the success or failure 
of our system of public education.” 

We live today in a divided world. The type of public education we are going to 
have in America in the decade ahead depends entirely upon the kind of world we 
wish to build. Our political, social, and economic system today stands on trial in this 
fight-to-a-finish between totalitarianism and democracy. We hold to the principles of 
our democracy aimed at a continuation of government based upon free elections and 
free expression of opinion; government which allows for maximum of home rule; 
government which is characterized by efficient administration; an economy which 
continues to succeed upon the basis of competition and individual initiative; and a 
social order which recognizes the worth and dignity of every individual and which 
provides equal opportunity for the youth of each succeeding generation. Our 
America was founded upon these principles, and these principles lie basic to our 
every activity in this day of international crisis. 

Our America continues to grow and change. Our public schools, as institutions 
devoted to the propagation of democratic thought and action, must continue to guide 
the peoples of this country and the world in making those adjustments in social and 
economic life demanded by technological advances. 

The public schools throughout the United States are making a concerted approach 
toward a system of instruction and experience which offers to all youth a first-hand 
chance to share in the activities and the institutions of our free society. Jet propul- 


& PEARL A. WANAMAKER is State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Washing- 
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sion, atomic power, and the great advances in radio and television are among the 
scientific developments which have brought drastic changes and resulting complex 
problems to all nations. 

Our faith in America is faith in people and faith in their future. The future de- 
pends upon the effectiveness of education for democratic citizenship. We have been, 
and we are, educating for citizenship. 

President Eisenhower voiced the same faith in public education when he wrote in 
a public letter on October 12, 1951, these challenging words: ‘“The American public 
school is the principal training ground for informed American citizenship; what is 
taught in the classroom today shapes the sort of country we have decades hence. To 
neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. Such neglect could 
well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most formidable armed assault 
on our physical defenses.” 

This is the challenge to the people in these days of decision. 

The shrinking of the globe in terms of time and distance and the interdependence 
of nations make it imperative that stress be placed on the qualities of respect, under- 
standing, and cooperation. What the competing ideologies can mean to all peoples 
is exemplified in today’s death struggle between totalitarianism and western democ- 
racy. 

The responsibility of education is to instill in a// youth in this country faith 
in reason and intelligence. By sharing in the program of the United Nations, we are 
helping to lay the foundation for a free world. Public schools are training youth for 
a world of cooperation and understanding by emphasizing the values of freedom, the 
obligation of freedom, and the way to act as free men and women. 

Our education is education for freedom, The future of freedom throughout the 
world depends upon our success. 

The eternal flame of freedom may waver in the gales of war, but it will never die 
in the hearts of men. Man’s urge for freedom, for liberty, for independence may be 
dulled for a time but never destroyed. The whole story of man reflects his age-old 
struggle to gain, protect, and expand his freedom. History shows that no individual 
or group can cause man to cease his striving for freedom any more than they can 
stop the sunrise or make a tree grow with its crown in the soil and its roots in the air. 

Our public schools are the greatest means of safeguarding democracy because to 
our public schools come all the youth of the nation. The battle for world freedom 
from ignorance and misunderstanding has no front line or specific theater of action. 
Boys and girls from our public schools will take their places in determining the 
future course of events in this world. If they have learned the lessons of democracy 
as well as the lessons in arithmetic, they will advance civilization. If their concepts 
of democracy are distorted or unsound, civilization will pay the forfeit. 

This must not happen; it need not happen! 

The critical problems facing education can and must ke solved. We have read and 
heard a great deal lately about the needs of our public schools. According to a report 
from the United States Office of Education, there will be 1,700,000 more children 
knocking at the doors of our schools this year. America’s schools right now need 
150,000 new teachers and 315,000 new classrooms. 

There are some who speak of education as a luxury and an expense. The vast 
majority of citizens, however, believe that no investment could give greater returns 
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in the preservation of our Republic than an investment in sound educational pro- 
grams for our boys and girls. There can be no compromise in quality or extent of 
schooling provided for our richest resource—our children and youth. 

Many who have spoken up for continuation of good education have been bitterly 
assailed. Sincere citizens, mothers and fathers, school directors and teachers speaking 
for the schools have been labeled pressure groups. But their sole interest has been 
to assure that their children, and their neighbors’ children, are given the right that is 
traditionally American—that of an education which gives the opportunity to kecome 
happy, useful citizens and to share in the building of better communities, a stronger 
nation, and a peaceful world. 

There are certain principles basic to the development of a positive, continuing 
program in every community: 


There must be common acceptance of free public education for ali commencing 
with preschool and kindergarten levels and extending upwards through the ele- 
mentary school, the high school, and higher education. 

There must be a planned scientific approach in the definition of the specific 
needs of children at all levels. Continuing surveys of the factors related to all 
levels of educational programs provide the only source of sound working infor- 
mation. 

Education is a community-wide undertaking, and to succeed there must be 
community-wide participation in the planning of the educational program. The 
good American school is a community school. 

There must be mobilization of the local resources for the well-being and the 
strengthening of every detail of the school and its services. 

A strong educational program must have competent leadership. School ad- 
ministration must be recognized as a foremost field of public service. 

The work of the classroom teacher is of paramount importance in American 
society. Competent teaching is the first essential to a good school. 

There must be stronger financial support of education on local, state, and 
national bases. Every citizen is a participant in the financing of our free schools, 
and every group should take active part in a study of the over-all tax structure, 
and the formulation of policies relating to school support. 

There must be constant re-evaluation of the role of the school in community 
and national society. We must have clear statements of educational aims, philos- 
ophy, and practice to guide every phase of the school program. 

Sound moral values must be the basis for the development of ethical behavior 
in school, home, and community. All activities of the school program must place 
primary concern upon the dignity of the individual and the ability of people to 
work one with the other in a rational, tolerant, and understanding manner. 


The American system of free public education for all stands as a tribute to the 
sound judgment and the faith of our forefathers. But this is a time of crisis for 
education. Never have so many needed so much from our schools. Are we to break 
the faith; or will we meet the challenge? Will we continue to extend and to improve 
the educational opportunities for all our children and youth and thereby help to 
insure the fullest realization of the democratic way of life? This is our goal. We 
must not fail! 








Lay Participation in the 
Public Schools 


La we are considering the role of the citizen in public education, I think it is 
important for us to remind ourselves of one simple but easily forgotten fact: 
that the public schools, like the other agencies in a democracy, are made in the image 
of the people and that historically the schools have prospered because of our people's 
faith in education. 

If we sometimes forget this, I think it is because we have had a tendency to con- 
fuse two kinds of educational responsibility. There is the delegated responsibility of 
our professional educators for administering the school program, and there is the 
primary responsibility of our citizens themselves for determining what kind of 
school program our communities want. There is, in other words, a secondary and a 
primary responsibility, not in the sense that one is more important than the other, 
but simply in the sense that the educators’ responsibility is a delegated one and the 
citizens’ is not. It is important that we recognize this fact and the additional fact 
that neither educators nor citizens working alone can construct a sound educational 
system. To do their job properly, the schools must draw upon the talents of both 
jaymen and professional educators. 

There was a time before and immediately after World War II when our citizens 
largely forgot their educational responsibilities, and our educators had to cope with 
the staggering problems of increased enrollments and costs by themselves. That 
period, I believe, is now over. There is abundant evidence today that there has been 
a tremendous revival of citizen interest in the public schools. Moreover, that revival 
has been manifesting itself at the /ocal rather than the national level. In hundreds of 
separate communities, citizens have banded together to help the professional edu- 
cators in solving school problems and in planning for the schools’ future. 

As one means of encouraging this kind of local citizen activity, the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools was founded in 1949. The Commission 
has a two-fold program: first, to make Americans realize how vitally important the 
schools are to our democracy; and second, to arouse them to take action to improve 
their local public schools. 


© ROY E. LARSEN is President of TIME, Inc. He has been active in the educational 
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Foundation. 
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It is apparent that a program of this sort can be carried out only by a completely 
independent group, and for that reason the Commission has never been affiliated 
with any national, state, or local organization, or any particular educational schools of 
thought. It has received its financial support from the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, and the Fund for The Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Foundation. It currently consists of thirty-four citizens, 
none of whom is professionaly identified with education, religion, or politics, and 
none of whom serves as the representative of any organization. 

For four years now the National Citizens Commission has in effect been acting 
as a kind of educational catalytic agent. That is, it has tried not only to arouse interest 
in the schools but to provide the information necessary to transform that interest 
into effective community action. During those four years, the members of the Com- 
mission have seen many gratifying indications of how powerful an educational force, 
aroused citizen interest can be. There are now some two thousand citizen groups 
with which the Commission is in regular contact, and according to rough estimates, 
the total number of citizen groups working for their local schools is well over eight 
thousand! 

It is inevitable that in such an extensive movement there should be a great variety 
of methods and specific aims. Depending on what their particular local problems 
are, citizens’ groups have involved themselves in virtually every phase of the school 
program. I believe that this is a good thing. Providing that they work with unselfish 
motives, with adequate information, and with the cooperation of school authorities, 
there is no reason why lay citizens cannot contribute to any school problem. But I 
would add this precaution: citizens who involve themselves in school affairs simply 
to forward the interest of a particular group or with inadequate information, can do 
the schools more harm than they do good. 

The Citizens’ Commission has observed that the groups which make the most 
valuable contributions to the schools have three characteristics in common: first, they 
are representative of the entire community; second, they are thoroughly informed 
about the schools’ problems and needs; and third, they are willing to cooperate with 
local school authorities. There is scarcely any limit to the contributions that such 
groups can make to their local schools. Here is what some of them have done in 
recent years. 

In Bellevue, Washington, a citizens’ group was formed to consider how to main- 
tain adequate educational facilities in the face of a very rapid increase in the town’s 
population. Bellevue is a suburb of Seattle, and in 1950 it had a population of 8,950. 
City planners estimate that by 1960 its population will be close to thirty-eight 
thousand. In collaboration with the school board, the school administration, and 
the county planning commission, and with the professional help of members of the 
faculty of the State University, the citizens’ group worked out a plan for future 
school construction and for the growth of the town itself. They chose school sites 
and planned buildings. The town will be built to conform to the disposition of the 
schools. School facilities will be expanded in an orderly and economical way. 

Sometimes, however, the problem is not as clearly defined as it was in Bellevue. 
Consider what happened in Kalamazoo, Michigan. Here was a community that had 
a fine school system of which its citizens were justifiably proud. The superintendent 
of schools was widely respected and generously supported, and some of the town’s 
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most able citizens were serving on the board of education. Under these circumstances, 
something happened which the school officials were at first at a loss to explain 
After many months of careful planning, the board put up for approval a five-year 
program which would compensate for increasing enrollments but which would cost 
the citizens several million dollars a year above what they were already paying. The 
citizens of Kalamazoo rejected that program by a two to one vote. 

It was only then that the school officials began to realize that they had been taking 
too much for granted. In the absence of any clearly discernible crisis, the citizens 
were understandably reluctant to pay more for their schools without first understand- 
ing why. 

The Kalamazoo School Study Council was formed. Special committees were 
organized to study every phase of the program. The local press and radio stations 
reported their findings. The citizens’ school council a year later presented its own 
program, one which was not too unlike the original. This time, however, the voters 
understood the problem and knew that a large number of their fellow citizens had 
contributed to the planning of the program. They approved it by a five to one vote. 

We have all been aware recently of cases in which irresponsible citizens have 
criticized their schools’ curriculum without adequate knowledge of what was being 
taught or why. There have also been cases, however, in which citizens’ groups have 
made intelligent studies of curricular problems and have contributed to their solu- 
tion. It is unfortunate that cases of this sort have not been more widely publicized 
—cases such as that of Eugene, Oregon, for instance. 

Not long ago a small but articulate group of Eugene citizens began attacking their 
school system. Specifically, they claimed that there was a lack of discipline in the 
schools, a failure to teach reading and mathematics properly, and a tendency to 
influence students toward socialism. 

The school board appointed a group of representative citizens as an organizing 
committee to form a larger group to study the whole school program. The board 
guaranteed to put into effect any recommendations the citizens’ group proposed 
within the limitations of the budget, and further, to ask the community for extra 
financial support for recommendations which the budget would not accommodate. 
Most important of all, the most vociferous critics were appointed as chairmen of 
the committees studying the most criticized aspects of the school program. 

After one year of hard work, the Eugene Citizens’ Committee agreed on its report 
of recommendations. This report has now been published and is available to those 
who want to study a most valuable document on a modern public school program. 
In general the basic school program was approved, but intelligent changes were 
suggested and adopted to strengthen it. The new program is costing Eugene's citi- 
zens more money, but I understand that a great majority believe that Eugene’s 
youngsters are getting a better education. 

There is every indication that the revival of citizen interest in the schools has only 
begun. This, I think, is a healthy condition, not only for the schools, but also for the 
life of the community, for in deciding what kind of school they want, our c'tizens 
will inevitably Ee deciding what kind of community they want. They will be crystal- 
lizing a vision of the ideal community life. And since our communities are the 
nuclei of our national life, those citizens will be creating a vision of the kind of 
nation they want to live in, and ultimately, the kind of world. 
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Vision, according to Sir Richard Livingstone, the former chancellor of Oxford 
University, is the moving force in our world. He says: “The ardour that created 
Nazi Germany and modern Russia came from a vision, even if it was one seen 
through bloodshot eyes. An eternal trait of men is the need for vision and the readi- 
ness to follow it; and if men are not given the right vision, they will follow wander- 
ing fires.” 

I do not believe that our citizens are in any danger of following ‘wandering 
fires’’ so long as they can periodically renew their vision of freedom. And they can 
do just that by working for their schools. To those who are seeking means of acting 
on their own initiative for the public good, our Commission says: ‘‘Start here, with 
our schools. You have a primary responsibility here in your own community, and 
what you do here will affect not only the children in your schools, but your com- 
munity itself, and therefore your nation and your world.” 





The American way of life is secure only so long as our Constitution provides for free- 
dem, our courts keep freedom alive, and our educational institutions are free to teach the 
meaning and use of freedom. Should our schools become spokesmen only for the prevailing 
opinion, they would cease to serve democracy and would soon become little more than 
propaganda institutions for the status quo. Our schools and colleges must seek constantly 
to improve democracy by providing an atmosphere for study, discussion, and for the expres- 
sion of differences brought to bear by honest men on public questions. 

J. PAUL LEONARD, President 
San Francisco State College 
(Submitted by Northern California Alumnz Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta) 


Youngsters and adults alike must be educated to recognize and appreciate their 
many privileges, understand and assume their many responsibilities, consider the rights of 
others, establish a self-control which will eliminate greed, theft, mutilation, and murder, 
and found attitudes which will lead to participation in the improvement of local, national, 
and international government and human relationships. It is a long range program which 
education alone can achieve. 

EMMA N. SEATON 


The contribution of education to the American way of life is found, first, in the varied 
and useful types of information that it provides; second, in the training in skills and accurate 
habits of thinking that it offers; third, in the democratic spirit which it fosters; and fourth, 
on the emphasis on the role of free persons in a free society. 

Emory S. BOGARDUS 


“If in our haste to be rich and mighty we outrun our literary and religious institutions 


they will never overtake us. . .. We must educate or we must perish by our own prosperity.” 
These words are as true today as when they were written by Lyman Beecher a hundred 
years ago. 


WILLIAM LoEW BRYAN 











Old Man Coyote and the 
Common Weal 


ABNER PEDDIWELL, Ph.D.* 


Cy MAN CoyoTE and Tom Gunn's Mule came to the river and watched the 
pups, cubs, and fledglings playing at the water's edge. 

“What's this?” asked Old Man Coyote. ‘‘A Sunday-school picnic?” 

“No,” replied his long-eared companion morosely. “It’s the Woods School. 
They're having recess.” 

“Where's the schoolhouse?” 

“Over there under the big oak tree.” 

“Pretty good school, is it?”’ 

“Sure. I’m a member of the board.” 

“Oh-ho. That’s a mighty fine tree; it’s bound to make a good school.” 

Tom Gunn’s Mule glanced suspiciously at his partner. “No,” he said shortly. 
‘You know durn well enough that’s not what makes a good school.” 

“Yeah. That’s right.” Old Man Coyote turned to walk away. 

“Hey!” Tom Gunn’s Mule called irritatedly. “What's the idea of starting that 
line and then taking off?” 

“Like what line am I starting?” asked Old Man Coyote blandly. ‘Get yourself 
straightened out so I can follow you.” 

“You've either said too much or too little. You’ve got some crazy notion about 
what makes a school good.” 

“Well, what does make a school good?” 

“The teachers. You get good teachers and you got a good school. You get good 
teachers by paying good salaries.” 

“How do you know the teachers are good?” asked Old Man Coyote. 

‘They've got good training, good education, general and professional. They know 
their stuff, and they know how to put it across. They're all graduates of the Woods 
College, and they’ve had at least sixteen hours of education.” 


“TI see,” said Old Man Coyote reflectively. “What are these teachers supposed to 


do?” 
“Why, teach the students, you numbskull! What would they do?” 


& PROF. PEDDIWELL (according to Harold Benjamin, Professor of Education at 
George Peabody College) is still Professor of Education at the Petaluma State Uni- 
versity. An autographical essay by him appears in the Peabody Journal of Education 
29 (Jan. 1952) 202-11 under title “Academic Manners of the Americans.” 
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“Of course. Then you know the school is good because the teachers are good, and 
you know the teachers are good because the teaching is good. Is that right?” 

“Why, sure,” snorted Tom Gunn's Mule. 

“And how do you know the teaching is good?” 

“Why, doggone it, the principals and the supervisors come around and look at it. 
They know good teaching when they see it.” 

“Yes, sure, but just how do they know?” 

“How?” Tom Gunn’s Mule stamped a forefoot explosively. “How would I 
know? You got to be a trained supervisor, maybe have a master’s degree, to know 
details like that. J don’t know, and you sure don’t know. You don’t know as much 
about it as I do. I’m a board member.” 

Old Man Coyote sat down negligently and smoothed the fur on his chest with a 
careless gesture. ‘“You, my friend,”” he said kindly, “‘are itr a sort of intellectual and 
emotional fog about this matter. I have an engagement up the river with some jack- 
rabbits, but I'll take a little time from my crowded schedule to give you some of the 
simplest facts of educational life. You don’t have to have sixteen or any hours of 
education to understand them. You don’t even have to be a board member.” 

The big mule stamped in speechless indignation and listened with his ears slant- 
ing stubbornly rearward. 

“When the old-timers set up the first Woods School,’ began the coyote phi- 
losopher, “everybody who was one step above being a complete blockhead knew 
that this educational institution should turn out graduates who were good for them- 
selves and good for their communities. They measured the quality of the school by 
the quality of the students produced for the communities, not by the teachers them- 
selves or even by what the teachers specifically taught. 

“This was a simple enough job to see but it was often difficult to do. It required 
simple decisions based on some acquaintance with the students and with the com- 
munities. It required some notion of what the communities were going to need 
tomorrow and next year and even quite a spell after next year. Those simple de- 
cisions were often hard to make. Notions of future community needs were often 
frightening. There were differences of opinion in the Woods Community, for ex- 
ample, about what it was going to be or ought to be and about what it was going to 
need or ought to need. The deer wanted more open, grassy spots in the woods, for 
instance. The beavers wanted more trees cut down along the creek beds. The vul- 
tures wanted more carrion along the trails. The other creatures had their own spe- 
cial interests too. These various views became political matters.” 

“What are you talking about?” snarled Tom Gunn’s Mule. ‘‘Education or politics? 
The school is not in politics. The board members are elected on a non-partisan 
basis.” 

“Yes, I know,” resumed Old Man Coyote. “I’m talking about education. If you 
can just keep your ears open and your bray closed for a few minutes, you may learn 
something about it.” 

The mule started to reply but then changed his mind and lapsed into a watchful, 
slack-hipped silence. 

“The characters who ran the school,” continued Old Man Coyote, “and I mean 
everybody, the teachers, the supervisors, the administrators, and the board members, 
were docile creatures for the most part. They had to be. That’s generally how they 
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got to be teachers, administrators, supervisors, and board members in the first place. 
They were agreeable individuals. They didn’t like conflicts, differences of opinion, 
and decisions of any kind that stirred up sharp feelings in the woods. Yet here they 
were operating a school that was supposed to educate pups, cubs, and fledglings to 
be good for the woods. They were on the spot because anything good for the woods 
was very likely to be the kind of thing that stirred up differences of opinion and 
strong feelings. 

“So here’s where the operators of the Woods School made their first great de- 
fensive invention. It was a triumph of necessity and docility. The school operators 
said in effect, “We don’t want trouble. We don’t want argument. We're having 
trouble and argument mainly about what the education we're giving is good for. 
So we'll leave off the good for what part of our school aims. We'll say that we’re 
just giving these students good education. Everybody is in favor of good education.’ 

“It was a great invention for these pedagogical characters. It let them back up 
from the community to the studenis. 

“The school people were not allowed to stop there, however. There were ques- 
tioners occasionally who asked, ‘How do you know that the education you're giving is 
good?’ 

“At this point the operators of the school made their second defensive invention. 
‘It’s a good education because it’s a good curriculum,’ they explained. In this way 
they were able to back up one more step, from the students to the subject matter. 

“When a few trouble-makers persisted by further demanding, ‘How do you know 
the curriculum is good?’ the school operators made their third defensive withdrawal. 
‘The curriculum is good because we have well-trained teachers,’ they said, ‘and 
everybody knows that teachers make the schools.’ If any radical went so far as to 
ask, ‘What is good training for a teacher?’ the operators answered triumphantly, ‘It 
is training in how to teach this good curriculum we have been talking about.’ ”’ 

“Very smart,” sneered Tom Gunn’s Mule, ‘‘very glib, very simple, and very 
simple-minded, if you ask me. So what?” 

“So I am simple-minded,” admitted Old Man Coyote. “So I am simple-minded 
enough to remember the simple fact that this school was set up in the first place to 
make students good for the Woods Community. So there is only one test of goodness 
of the curriculum; is it good for the community? So there is only one test for the 
goodness of the method of instruction; is it good for the community? So there is 
only one test of the goodness of the teacher-training system; is it good for the 
community?” 

““Ha!”’ jeered Tom Gunn’s Mule. ‘So if even some of what you say is true, what 
do you want the school operators to do about it?” 

“Me?” asked Old Man Coyote innocently, ‘I don’t want them to do anything 
about it in particular. At least I don’t want them to do anything just because I have 
pointed a few facts out to them. I am not a teacher, a supervisor, or a principal. I 
am not even a board member. Those pedagogical characters can do what they've got 
a mind to do, to the extent they’ve got a mind to do with. I’ve got an engagement 
with some jack-rabbits up the river. I’m just a working coyote myself, and I 

“You're a hot-air-peddling coyote,’’ shouted the enraged mule, ‘‘always telling 
school authorities what to do and never telling them how to do it!” 

“I discuss principles,” said Old Man Coyote primly. “I lay the principles on the 
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line. That’s my business. I’m an idea-peddler, and furthermore I believe in free 
enterprise in ideas. I don’t want to be any Coyote Bountiful and get these teachers 
to depending on me for idea hand-outs. That way lies Idea-Socialism. I don’t want 
these pedagogical creatures to use a single one of my ideas unless they trade for it 
honestly. I'd like to see them get some ideas, sure, but I must insist that they buy 
them in the open market, by straight purchase or by fair barter. Either that or use 
their own hand-made ideas. Let em work out these pedagogical details themselves, 
sweating to make or buy the necessary ideas. That’s our business. Do you or do you 
not believe in our Woods Free Enterprise? Answer yes or no and why not?” 

“Quite funny,” said Tom Gunn's Mule heavily, ‘‘but let’s look at your notion 
about buying ideas. That is just a fancy kind of foot-work. How can a teacher, any- 
one, buy an idea?” 

“By paying for it, naturally,’’ explained Old Man Coyote. “That’s one kind of 
goods you can’t get by gift or theft. You can’t accept it as charity. You can't steal it 
from one who owns it rightfully. You got to have the stuff to pay for it. Let these 
teachers and principals, yes, and the school board members too—let ‘em walk up 
and put their money on the barrel head. I mean real action-money, idea-action- 
money. Well, I have an engagement with some—’”’ 

“Yeah, I know!” interrupted the exasperated mule. ‘‘Go on to your double jointed, 
side-winding, knock-kneed, pigeon-toed jack-rabbits.”’ 

‘No need to get a coronary valve blocked,” said Old Man Coyote mildly. “You 
haven't got the cash to pay for an —”’ 

‘‘Idea?”’ screamed Tom Gunn's Mule. “I'll have you know I—’’ 

“Operation,” completed Old Man Coyote and turned to trot sedately upstream. 





American public education has always been dedicated to the core of democratic values 
which give direction to the American way of life. Today these values require clarification 
and interpretation in terms of the social issues of the day. 

The interdependent character of the world, the demands being made upon this nation for 
leadership in the free world, together with the lack of social readiness for this tremendous 
responsibility, have confused men’s minds and created fears and misunderstandings. Educa- 
tion’s task is therefore to restore the public’s faith in itself and its institutions through 
confident sharing of the values to which it is dedicated. 

BERNICE BAXTER 
(Submitted by Northern California Alumne Chapter. P.L.R.) 


Americans have always wanted the best education for their children. This concern is a 
distinguishing mark of the American Way of Life—for we realize our young people are 
America-to-be, What strengthens education strengthens the country, and we must be ever 
stronger and more unified to meet the test of our trying times. 

Ceci. D. HARDESTY 
Superintendent of Schools 
San Diego County, Calif. 











Prescription for PR: It Starts in 
the Classroom 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON* 


Teacher Desired: a School district, with fine scholastic reputation and school-community relation- 
ships and anxious to maintain and improve same, needs elementary grade teacher. Outstanding 
working conditions and remuneration must be matched by potential contributions of successful 
candidate. 


Iss ALMA LARSON wasn’t interested in moving. She was happy as a sixth-grade 

teacher in Middlevale. Her reputation as a key figure in the improvement 
plans of her school district gave her the sense of satisfaction which every devoted 
teacher regards as the more rewarding part of an otherwise inadequate salary. 

Ordinarily, in this era of teacher shortage, an advertisement seeking applicants 
for instructional posts would never have held her attention. But this advertisement 
was different. She found herself re-reading it. The implications were as unique 
as its wording. 

“It’s obvious that this district doesn’t want just any teacher,” she mused. “‘It’s 
proud of what it has already accomplished, and yet it realizes that to remain good 
even a good system must continue to improve. It has a philosophy with which it is 
pleased, and it wants someone to fit into and refine its philosophy. In working 
conditions and salary, it apparently believes that it has much to offer. But it wants 
something outstanding in return. 

“The most interesting words in the advertisement, though, are ‘school-community 
relationships,’ ’’ she continued, reflectively. “I’ve mever seen those words in any 
advertisement before. The importance the district attaches to these relationships 
explains why experienced teachers are sought. Very little has been taught in this 
area in the training institutions. Teachers have to pick it up through experience. 
This district believes that the quality of its schools depends on the closeness of its 
relationships with the community. It would certainly be interesting to work in a 
district like that. I wonder if I really have what it would take.” 


“We are interested in your candidacy, Miss Larson,” stated Superintendent 
Moote, in an interview two weeks later. ‘““We have conferred with the references 
& THOMAS E. ROBINSON is President of the State Teachers College at Glassboro, 


New Jersey and Editor of It Starts in the Classroom Newsletter, publication of the 
“National School Public Relations Association.” 
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you suggested, and several of our principals saw you in your classroom last week 
and talked with you. This morning you visited our schools and conversed with some 
of our teachers, so you have some idea of what we are trying to do here. Do you 
have any questions you'd like to ask me?” 

“Yes, Dr. Moore, I have,” said Miss Larson. “I noticed the emphasis in your 
advertisement on public relations, of course. It was very evident too, that your 
principals, when they saw me in the classroom, were greatly interested in the 
techniques I’ve used to create better understanding and communication between 
our school and the community. This morning I saw many fine public relations 
devices used by your teachers. May I ask the basic reason for this emphasis?” 

‘Miss Larson, we believe wholeheartedly that no school can have better public 
relations than those which issue from its individual classrooms. The teacher is the 
key.” 

Superintendent Moore rose from his seat and began to pace the floor. “This 
isn’t just theory on my part, Miss Larson. For many years I thought that public 
relations was my job. Then, about two years ago, I began to analyze what I was 
trying to do. I found that ninety per cent of the time I was spending on public 
relations was being consumed in trying to remedy the undesirable relationships 
which originated in our classroom activities. Let me illustrate with a few examples. 

“There was Mr. Smith, an architect in town. When he met me on the street, 
he said, ‘How can you claim, as you did in Lions Club last week, that you have a 
modern type of education here, John! Last night my boy had to copy four pages of 
a dictionary as punishment for failing to complete satisfactorily a homework assign- 
ment in literature. Is that modern education?’ 

“My butcher ‘stymied’ me just as completely when he asked, ‘Dr. Moore, my 
girl's class was unmercifully criticized by their teacher, because more than half of 
the pupils failed a test, made up and given by the teacher. Wouldn't you say, Dr. 
Moore, that when more than fifty per cent of a class fails a test on material taught 
by a teacher, that teacher should take some of the blame herself?’ 

“Very common were comments such as this, ‘Dr. Moore, is homework just given 
to keep my boy out of mischief? Every night he spends about four hours on his 
studies. Yet when I ask him the purposes of his assignments, he always says that 
he doesn’t know, that his teachers, so far as he knows, never look at his homework 
when he hands it in.’ 

“Finally,” and here Dr. Moore resumed his seat, ‘‘I determined to try to eliminate 
the causes of undesirable relations, most of which seemed to stem from the class- 
rooms. To counteract reactions after they’re formed is as uneconomical in time as 
it is impossible in fact. Since then, with the help of our teachers, we've really 
proved that good public relations start in the classroom. 

“But, Miss Larson, let’s get back to you. You said you had noticed some good 
devices in our classrooms this morning. Would you mind describing them to me?” 

“I'd be glad to do so. I noticed them especially because I can transplant them so 
easily to my own classroom,” Miss Larson declared enthusiastically. 

“One thing very noticeable in many classrooms was the vitality and the purpose- 
fulness of assignments. Pupils in an arithmetic class were asked to figure out, with 
their mothers, the number of dishes and pieces of silverware washed in their home 
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in a year. The teacher explained that one of the purposes was to have children 
realize the tremendous role played by mothers in the smooth operation of home 
affairs. 

“Another teacher had sent home to each parent a list of telephone techniques, 
which she had taught in the classroom by using toy telephones and dramatized 
conversations. As part of their home assignments, the pupils were to make five 
social calls to friends during the week, with their parents evaluating the calls 
according to the suggested list. The parents later returned their evaluations to the 
teacher, who based her re-teaching upon the evaluations.” 

“What values did you see in the last technique, Miss Larson?’ asked Dr. Moore. 

“First, of course, it was good, well-motivated teaching. But look what it did for 
parents! It really made them co-teachers, and multiplied the effectiveness of the 
teacher. It also showed the parents what was being taught in school. None of these 
parents could afterward say that the scl.ool was not stressing social development 
and telephone techniques. Nor, in the instance of another class I saw, could the 
businessmen of the community say that letter writing was minimized. The teacher 
had sent to them a number of typewritten business letters and asked them to 
criticize the techniques used in composition. They, too, became co-teachers.”’ 

“Right, Miss Larson. You've put your fingers on one key finding of ours. Good 
teaching and good public relations are always linked together. We couldn’t have 
one without the other. By our emphasis on good public relations we have stepped 
up tremendously the quality of our teaching.” 

“That is very evident. You know, every class I observed was doing a great deal 
of teacher-pupil planning. The teachers explained that the procedure heightened 
pupil understanding of what they were expected to do. Certainly it’s psychologically 
true that when pupils know the why and are active participants in the planning 
process, they achieve better and more intelligently. But it’s just as true that teachers, 
through this process, see their objectives more clearly, and are thus able to progress 
more directly toward the goals. In other words, pupils who know the purposes 
behind their activities become staunch adherents of the school and its work; and at 
the same time, because the children know the purposes, learning becomes more 
effective.” 

“I have some notes here on your teaching, Miss Larson,’’ remarked Dr. Moore. 
“Our principals, in observing you, found that you were practicing a great many 
techniques which would fit nicely into our system. Let me read them 

“Item: Miss Larson, at the end of every lesson or at the end of the day, asked 
her pupils, “What have you learned today?’, an excellent self-supervisory device. 
The alert teacher quickly discovers which of her procedures failed to produce 
desired results. Pupils leaving her class, after summarizing their learning, are well 
prepared to answer parents’ questions on what they did in school during the day. 

“Item: She organized a group of five boys and girls in the class to watch basket 
ball practice with her after school, because one boy in the class was trying out for 
the school team. Jimmy, the player, became her friend for life, and the class became 
aware of the fact that Jimmy, in a sense, was representing their group, and deserved 
their encouragement. ‘ 

“Item: We found a series of bulletins which had been prepared by Miss Larson 
to help parents in their problems, and to show them what was going on in class. 
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Among the bulletins were these: 1) How We Try to Help Stutterers in Class, and 
How Homes Can Help; 2) How Character Is Taught in Our Class; and 3) Methods 
We Use in Developing Composition Skills. 

“Item: We saw on her desk a list of words which, she said, had been discovered 
to be too emotionally-colored ever to be used in oral or written form when discuss- 
ing the children. Among the words were mean, lie, stupid, bully, dishonest, nuisance, 
vicious, thief, moron, and cheat. She explained the values found in changing ‘Yester- 
day John stole a book from the library’ to “Yesterday John took a book from the 
library without the librarian’s permission.’ The first sentence aroused blind anger 
in parents; the second laid the groundwork for reasonable discussion. 

“One of your references, Miss Larson, was enthusiastic concerning the tape re- 
cording which you made of a history lesson and played for the benefit of the P.T.A. 
He said that you performed an invaluable service for education that night.” 

“I remember that meeting,” said Miss Larson retrospectively. “I made the re- 
cording and asked to be placed on the P.T.A. program, -ecause I had heard several 
citizens state that history was no longer taught in the elementary school. The 
criticism vanished completely, partly because we had given people ammunition 
with which to oppose such a viewpoint.” 

‘Another reference, Miss Larson, mentioned letters of commendation which you 
sent to many parents. What was the purpose behind those?’’ asked Dr. Moore. 

Miss Larson’s reply was rather spirited. ‘Dr. Moore, almost every letter which 
our school sent home to parents was one of complaint. No wonder parents associ- 
ated school letters with trouble. Yet, in our school as in every other school, the 
fine actions of pupils far outweigh the reprehensible ones. All I tried to do was to 
give a more balanced picture of school life by sending letters of praise to parents 
when their children deserved such commendation.” 

Superintendent Moore chuckled. “Miss Larson,” he said, “‘all during this inter- 
view I’ve been trying to find a few points of controversy, about which we could 
argue. But our thinking is too much alike. I think you belong here. You can help 
us, and I believe we have a system in which you can find every encouragement to 
do the type of teaching you seem to want to do.” 

“Oh, thank you, Dr. Moore. I'm not sure, however. I’ve just been scratching the 
surface. There’s so much more that can be done, if I only knew how.” 

“I can help you there, Miss Larson.” Superintendent Moore rose, selected a 
booklet from his bookcase, and placed it in her hands. ‘Please accept this as a 
gift from me. It’s entitled It Starts in the Classroom and it’s published by the 
National School Public Relations Association, which is a department of the 
National Education Association, It’s the best book ever published, we think, on 
public relations for classroom teachers, We have studied it for more than a year in 
our faculty meetings. With your attitude, your understanding of the problem, and 
your own experiences—and with this handbook in your possession—we aren't taking 
any risk in employing you. We should like very much to have you sign this 
contract.” 

Miss Larson read the contract, noting in amazement the figures incorporated in 
it. She signed, 

“You know, Dr, Moore,” she said, “Good public relations benefits everyone, 
doesn’t it? Even teachers.” 








Education and Human Relations 


ELIZABETH BRADY * 


\/ NO longer need to argue the importance of human relations. Daily each of us 
is involved in relationships which are inept, awkward, lacking in communica- 
tion, even harsh and discriminatory. We are today acutely aware of these deficiencies. 
Even ten years ago, it was easy to find many people who denied that they had a con- 
cern for or interest in intergroup relations. They would point out that they had had 
no riots, that “we are all alike in our community,” or that they had already solved all 
problems of human relations. This no longer happens. 

Today, priority is given in every quarter to learning how to improve the rela- 
tions among people. On a recent Sunday, in an hour, two pleas for work in this 
area were heard over the radio, the first by scholars on a panel from a famous uni- 
versity, the second a forceful declaration by a prominent and loved political figure. 
At a recent meeting of a national education group, it was impressive to hear the 
teachers and supervisors in a study group on skills learning say that developing social 
skills is their primary interest. A report on parent education stresses the need for 
research in the dynamics of human relationships. A scholarly article by a psychiatrist 
points out that “parents, teachers, and doctors must learn to discuss matters of hu- 
man relations and of community life if they wish to discuss their children’s needs 
and problems.’ A university professor speaks on educational frontiers and men- 
tions improved human relations as among the most important. The examples are 
endless. They point up the urgency of these problems in political and social life 
and the necessity for making them a focus for scientific study. 

Public school personnel have already carried on many programs directed toward 
improved human relations. They have cooperated with research groups, universities, 
and community agencies. Human relations programs did not, of course, begin in 
schools only in the last ten years. Far from it. School personnel have always been 
acutely aware of and earnestly worked for better relations. But during the last ten 
years these efforts have been highlighted and concentrated. Many factors contributed. 
There were the social pressures of the war period, the increased concern for acting 
upon our democratic convictions, the expectations of other countries that we would 
exemplify our expressed beliefs, the movements of people under war conditions 


* Erickson, Erick, in Kluckhohn and Murray, Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1953, p. 224. 
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which brought people of different cultural backgrounds into direct contact and re- 
sulted in new tensions and conflicts. Simultaneously, scientific knowledge on these 
problems became more available as more research was carried on and more publica- 
tions appeared. Public schools in the last ten years have reformulated their special 
role in the vast problem of improving relations, and have attempted to build pro- 
grams upon the findings of research. 

Ten or twelve years ago, public school teachers could find only scattered oppor- 
tunities for in-service training in this area. Today there are as many as thirty work- 
shops devoted entirely to intergroup or human relations education each summer, 
with any number of special sections or study groups on this topic within other sum- 
mer training experiences. Such organizations as the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews and the Anti-Defamation League have made possible many of these 
by giving financial aid and trained personnel to such programs, as have other com- 
munity groups, clubs, churches, organized bodies of all sorts. Universities and col- 
leges country wide have sponsored these programs so that teachers attending them 
could earn credit, and could have access to published research materials and scien- 
tific findings. School systems have helped by designating personnel for training, re- 
leasing them for planning time and allowing them to follow through on summer 
plans in their classrooms during the year. Many school systems have given scholar- 
ship aid and have made budget allowances for human relation consultants in in- 
service programs. 

In-service opportunities have been stimulated by the major educational projects 
working in this area. The American Council on Education sponsored three programs 
starting in 1944. One was a study of intergroup problems in textbooks which re- 
sulted in an analysis of bias and stereotypes in texts and supplementary materials 
used in schools.? A second was a study in colleges which focused on training in 
intergroup understanding for prospective teachers.* The third project was carried on 
in nineteen school systems across the country and was directed toward training teach- 
ers in the field, exploring practical approaches to intergroup understanding through 
existing school programs and developing materials for teachers to use.* A study 
in Philadelphia concentrated on early childhood attitudes and education and con- 
tributed specific findings about prejudice in young children.® The related programs 
are too numerous to mention. Only now are attempts being made at critical sum- 
maries of them.° 

More and more materials have become available for teachers who wish to work 
in this area, both pamphlets, books and reports of programs which help the teacher 
herself, and fiction material, pamphlets, and texts which aid children’s learning. 


* A study of textbooks, directed by Howard Wilson for ACE; summarized by Maxwell S. Stewart 
in Prejudice in Textbooks, Public Affairs Pamphlets. 

*L. A. Cook, Editor. College Programs in Intergroup Relations. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1950. 

* Hilda Taba, et al. Intergroup Education in Public Schools. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1952. 

5H. G. Trager and M. R. Yarrow. They Learn What They Live: Prejudice in Young Children. 
New York: Harper, 1952. 

*See the forthcoming October, 1953, issue of Review of Educational Research for a summary of 
research in this area. Also, W. W. Brickman, “Education for Intergroup Relations,” School and 
Society, January 31, 1953. 
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Groups directly concerned with materials, such as librarians’ associations, have ar- 
ranged many opportunities for training of their personnel, for critical examination 
of new materials, and for developing good resource lists of such materials. 

As these programs have developed, there have been criticisms. Some of the 
agencies whose special interest lay in one area of intergroup understanding argued 
at times that the school programs were indistinguishable from general education and 
hence not devoting themselves sufficiently to specific intergroup problems. Other 
critics,” noting the attempt to develop human relations education within the setting 
of existing education and in the light of knowledge of human development and 
psychology of learning, have asked why the proponents failed to recognize that their 
objectives were in accord with, if not identical with, those of general education. 

Probably most workers in this field would agree that once we know how to edu- 
cate successfully for good relationships these programs will be and should be an 
integral part of the education of every child. But they might also agree that a period 
of highlighting made possible a faster growth of interest, an increase in awareness, 
and fostered both research and implementation of research. They would probably 
point out with pleasure that, increasingly, people are dealing with human relations 
needs as they arise in situations and are no longer content to relegate them to a 
special part of the program. 

However gratifying this latter trend, we need to recognize that some dangers 
are inherent in highlighting any program and in the too facile acceptance of its im- 
portance. We are prone to fads in education. Be it aviation education, the atomic age, 
problems of the retarded, or special planning for the gifted, the history of American 
education reveals a tendency to adopt a problem enthusiastically, attack it broadside, 
and soon discard it. Too swift and uncritical an embracing of objectives in a given 
sphere may result in programs insufficiently rooted in research knowledge and lack- 
ing trained personnel. Sometimes there is so much talking about the current fad as 
to conceal a failure actually to learn and do something about the problems involved 
in it. 

There is danger of watering down programs. As the pendulum has swung back 
from the extreme position that education in this area was a separate job, some people 
have said human relations education is everyone’s job and always has been. Al- 
though this is in a sense true, it would ke easy where this viewpoint exists to diffuse 
responsibility so widely that everyone failed to assume it and to see the problem in 
such large general terms that no one could find a place to begin work. Generalized 
good will programs could again replace educationally thoughtful and scientifically 
founded work. 

Another problem is gadgeteering. Some techniques of diagnosis and of instruc- 
tion have kecome associated with human relations. It is easy for schools to pick these 
up without comprehension and to use them inappropriately. Explorations of stories 
about people who are different, intended as a means of developing emotional iden- 
tification, can be converted into didactic pressures to love everyone or, worse, into 
bibliotherapy conceived as a pat prescription for any particular prejudice or blind 
spot; sociometric studies designed to reveal social structures can turn into one new 
way of rating and grading children. 


* [bid. 
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None of these pitfalls is inevitable. We need now to be aware of them and-avoid 
them. We need to continue research. Many programs have operated of necessity on 
untested assumptions, or best guesses inferred from related fields. Much creative 
work has been done in working out the implications for schools of these related re- 
searches. Still, we need to develop research programs to test the assumptions on 
which exploratory programs have proceeded. We need research programs to ap- 
praise the effects of programs in operation. We need research programs to explore 
problems identified during preliminary investigations and programs. Finally, we 
need research to secure basic data on basic questions. We know too little still about 
personality growth, about cultural patterns and values, about language as com- 
munication, about the role of emotions in intergroup behaviors, and so on. 

Continuous in-service education is needed. Teachers need help on the job in un- 
derstanding children, understanding cultural differences, developing skills in co- 
operative work with colleagues as well as training children in social skills, under- 
standing staff relations, understanding and becoming more skillful in school-com- 
munity communication and cooperation. There are as many facets and levels as there 
are relations among humans. In-service education needs to reach into all areas of 
school programs. Thus far there has been a tendency to focus responsibility for hu- 
man relations in the social studies with only a few -eginnings on the role of literature 
and language studies and the arts. Much more attention needs to be paid to the values 
of these fields and also of the physical sciences in contributing to emotional develop- 
ment and maturity, increased clarity of thinking about human problems, more ma- 
ture perspectives of reality. We need also to educate teachers and researchers who 
can synthesize ideas and findings from the many disciplines which bear upon human 
relations. 

With research and in-service education both major needs, we need to learn how 
to link these efforts. A few attempts have been and are being made to join these 
activities within university centers. But success in this depends upon increased ability 
of researchers to work in field situations on action projects, and on the willingness 
of field personnel to recognize the necessity of kasic research and to help as data- 
gatherers and interpreters. Human relations as a field of work should prove one of 
the most valuable levers to promote this conception of field programs, research, and 
training as interdependent partners. 

If human relations is indeed an educational frontier, it is characterized by both 
the courage and the uncertainties of frontier life. To maintain its hard-won advances, 
we need to continue to use the knowledge that has been found, and we need to make 
a cooperative attack on the areas in which we are still ignorant, which we have still 
failed to explore, and where partnerships are needed. 











Protessional Growth In Service: 
The Program in Grosse Pointe 


F gyeonioah education, as it has freed itself from the older concept of merely pre- 
serving what is already known both in subject-matter and in methods of in- 
struction, has vigorously sought better goals and improved techniques in teaching. 
American educators are not complacent, self-satisfied individuals who feel that they 
know all the answers. As they grow in service, they are concerned with the full de- 
velopment of the potential within our greatest natural resource, our American boys 
and girls. 

At one time curriculum building meant the establishment of hurdles to be over- 
come, but as American education became more imbued with the American spirit of 
evolution and change for the sake of progress, no such static concept was acceptable 
Teaching no longer was merely passing on the heritage of the past, but it became 
concerned with problem-solving and the processes whereby the boys and girls of 
today would be better able to meet in the American spirit the challenges of some 
tomorrow. 

Such teachers are more than finished scholars. Like other Americans searching for 
better means of transportation, more economical power, or a more satisfactory house 
for a home, teachers are seeking to improve the processes through which they work. 
Thus it has become iricreasingly common to speak of the development of the cur- 
riculum as “the growth of the teacher” and to see local communities invest more 
and more heavily in in-service education. 

Such activities as those of local committees working on the selection of text- 
books, the location of additional available resources for meeting a classroom prob- 
lem, pursuing additional college credit courses or workshops beyond one’s certifica- 
tion requirements, or visiting other schools and attending worthwhile professional 
meetings on some broad geographical level, are not the activities of those who feel 
they have the final answers to all problems. But they are the life blood of teachers 
seeking to improve themselves in service. 

This kind of in-service education activity needs to begin with the young teacher's 
introduction to classroom teaching. However, it should be remembered that teachers, 
like pupils, will differ as to the stage of growth that they are in and the rate at which 
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they can understand change. An in-service education program must, therefore, offer 
a variety of opportunities and not necessarily expect that all parts will move at the 
same rate of speed. 

Such a pattern of an in-service education program is to be found in Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, one of the communities with which the author is acquainted. Not all 
phases of the activity can fit together in a mosaic pattern, but both new and experi- 
enced teachers tackle professional problems challenging their growth in service. 

The first signs of this movement are noted in the spirit of welcome which the 
entire staff extends to newcomers. If the new teacher is appointed before the end 
of the school year, he is invited to spend some time in the Grosse Pointe classrooms 
observing children, procedures, and resources which will be available to him in 
the coming year. Here is not only an opportunity to become acquainted, but often a 
chance to take back to the college classroom ideas or questions from what is now 
“his school.’” While local resource material and guides are available they are seldom 
brought to the new teacher’s attention at this time since experience has indicated that 
they have greater meaning when first made available in the practical working 
situation. 

During the summer letters from the housing counselor, building principal, the 
office of the local teachers association, and a teacher appointed to serve as a special 
contact or “‘help-along’”’ during the early weeks of one’s first year, all work to 
help bring the new teacher into the local situation. On the morning of the system- 
wide meeting preceding the opening of school in September, the ‘‘sponsor’’ escorts 
the new teacher to a complimentary breakfast provided by the Grosse Pointe Teach- 
ers’ Association. Not only does the “sponsor” thus bring a new teacher to his first 
meeting in company with a friend, but, as a result of an identifying symbol provided, 
all teachers smile a welcome throughout the day to the newcomer just beginning his 
association with them. 

All this is good from the human side of orientation. But to build an awareness 
of the community resources within which we work, two voluntary educational trips 
are planned for Saturdays during the first month. One covers the Grosse Pointe 
School District and all its points of interest. In addition to the various school plants, 
all government buildings, public parks, historical landmarks, and homes of varying 
types are pointed out. Later in the month a second trip is made, tapping the principal 
resources of metropolitan Detroit (public utilities, universities, museums, and prin- 
cipal factories). Although the major purpose of these trips is to acquaint new teach- 
ers with many of the community resources which they may use, husbands or wives 
of new teachers are welcome on both trips. 

Sometime near the end of the first month, after the new teacher is sufficiently 
acquainted to pose considerable questions but not so long as to have developed any 
major problems, a special orientation workshop day is arranged. During the morn- 
ing he has the opportunity to visit in a school building other than his own. Usually 
teachers are encouraged to go to another part of the district, and generally to spend 
a part of their time out of their own field or grade area. 

In the afternoon this group of new teachers meets at the Board of Education 
building with members of the central office staff, plus one elementary principal and 
one secondary principal as resource persons, With everyone seated in a large square 
around a set of tables, so that informality and congeniality may rule the day, group 
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discussion is held on whatever topics the new teachers present. The topics of con- 
versation will include what was seen in the morning and what additional steps 
could be taken to help new teachers utilize all the service resources Grosse Pointe 
has available. A tour of the central office areas, observing some of the departments 
at work, followed by an informal tea tops off the day. 

Actually this is only laying the ground work for in-service education. After a 
friendly atmosphere and an awareness of resources have been established, more 
specific steps may be taken. A year-round workshop is maintained especially for new 
teachers. Here, according to a topic schedule arranged by a committee of experienced 
Grosse Pointe teachers, the newcomers may bring instructional problems. For each 
meeting one or more of the experienced teachers gives a brief presentation of some 
of the more successful Grosse Pointe activities in some particular area. New teachers 
are then given help in planning their own experiences in this area. Since it involves 
the utilization of materials, resources, and local aids, this workshop offers practical 
assistance to new teachers in service. 

However, the total in-service education program is not limited to new teachers. 
Visiting days to other schools and attendance at worthwhile national, state, and 
regional meetings offer opportunities to share experiences and achievements with 
one another. Departmental, grade group, or other small sectional meetings within 
the system exist from which informal groups have begun developmental activities in 
arithmetic, communication skills, art, music, and core curriculum ideas. 

Nor can an in-service education program neglect the lay relationship so important 
to effective school action. In Grosse Pointe’s revision of its health education pro- 
gram, and in its initiation of family life education, parents were made a part of the 
teacher group studying the problems and making the decisions. The results of this 
understanding and support are constantly apparent. 

Sometimes these in-service activities operate entirely under local leadership, but 
frequently the assistance of faculty members of nearby universities can be secured. 
For many years the Grosse Pointe Board of Education has assisted teachers in seek- 
ing additional training beyond their degrees through a five-dollar subsidy for each 
credit hour earned. In recent years the Board has gone a step further in paying all 
the expenses for a number of courses that have been brought into Grosse Pointe 
from Michigan State College, University of Michigan, and Wayne University. By 
polling the entire staff, and then having a teachers’ advisory committee review the 
findings, courses are selected which will be meaningful and helpful to teachers 
working on a problem in service. 

In similar ways American teachers everywhere are constantly engaging in study 
for professional improvement through in-service activities. Maintaining the pioneer 
spirit of their ancestors, these educators are a hardy folk, working long beyond a 
normal, active day, but persevering with the hope of developing a better educational 
experience for each of their pupils. Their results can seldom be measured in spe- 
cifics, but in the new ideas and new satisfaction which are obtained American edu- 
cation prospers. 








Counseling and Guidance Services 


STANLEY OSTROM* 


OBBY was discussing his plans with his father one evening. The two were ex- 

periencing a certain degree of disagreement over the school courses Bozby was 

to take the next semester as well as Bobky’s avowed choice of a vocation. After some 

discussion Bobby said, ‘“Well, I think I'll talk to Mr. Andrews, my counselor, akout 

this tomorrow.” “Your counselor?” said the father. “Why do you need to talk to 

him? In what way does he enter this picture?” That is a question that every parent, 
teacher, pupil, and administrator has a right to ask. 

An attempt will be made to present a few answers to that question in the follow- 
ing discussion. 

During the past half century, tremendous changes have taken place in our 
American way of life. The working patterns of our people have become much more 
specialized and complicated. The tempo of our culture has speeded up tremendously. 
To keep pace with these changes the schools have been forced to make numerous 
modifications, so that our graduates and “‘school leavers’’ will ke better able to meet 
the demands of this changing world. 

Within the last half century the population of America has shifted to the extent 
that we have changed from a rural nation to a predominantly urban nation. This 
urbanization has been the result of the tremendous industrialization of our nation. 
Small shops have been replaced by huge factories. Conditions in those factories have 
changed so that people no longer are skilled artisans working on whole articles but 
have become parts of a machine where each works on one small specialized part of 
the whole manufactured article. Goods are manufactured on the production line 
basis, which means that the individual sublimates himself to the whole. Accompany- 
ing this has keen a change to shorter work days and a shorter work week. People 
commute many miles from suburban or apartment areas in huge cities to factories 
and other centers cf ‘ndustrialization. Farm populations have decreased markedly as 
small farms have given way to larger ones and machines have decreased the number 
of workers needed in agriculture. 

Simultaneously with this period of industrialization, America has passed through 
two devastating wars and is at present engaged in a conflict which to all intents 
and purposes can be considered a third war. One result of these wars has keen a 
weakening of the influence of the home. Fathers have been out of the home for 
long periods and divorce rates have increased markedly. Added to this is the fact 
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that advances in transportation and communication have made it possible for people 
to live at a tremendously faster pace than has ever been the case before. 

The percentage of children enrolled in public schools is greater today than ever 
before. The schools have assumed the responsibility of educating children from 
every economic stratum, represented by all levels of academic ability ranging from 
the mentally retarded to the most gifted of school age pupils. To meet the variable 
and increasing needs of this highly divergent school population, the schools have 
added to their offering a very wide variety of school subjects and co-curricular 
activities. 

As a result of these changes the present-day school is a highly organized and 
complex institution. This has introduced a very definite need for specialized help 
to enable each pupil to profit to the highest degree from his school experience. To 
this end, most schools have set up counseling and guidance programs. 

Basically, counselors help pupils in three problem areas, namely: educational, 
vocational, and personal. Obviously, these three areas are not always mutually 
exclusive as there is a considerable degree of overlap. For sake of discussion, how- 
ever, each area will be taken separately. 

Counselors spend much time helping pupils plan educational programs that are 
consistent with their potentialities. In this respect they take into consideration edu- 
cational, physical, and financial potential. If able pupils are unable to continue their 
education because of financial difficulties, counselors often help them find the sources 
of financial backing that are necessary. School counselors also study the school 
performance of pupils to determine if it is adequate in terms of ability. When it is 
not, they attempt to learn why the pupil is not performing properly and attempt to 
work out solutions with the pupil, his teachers, and possibly his parents. 

Some pupils differ from normal children in physical and mental abilities to the 
extent that they cannot function properly in normal school settings. For these pupils 
a number of schools have set up special and remedial classes. Examples of such are 
classes for the mentally retarded, blind, deaf, partially seeing, hard of hearing, 
orthopedically handicapped; and remedial programs for pupils who need special 
help in skill subjects. In some schools efforts are being made to give special atten- 
tion to the very able pupil also. The counselors function very definitely in identify- 
ing pupils who need special class placement and/or special treatment, and in 
following through to the end that pupils are placed in classes or situations that will 
best serve their particular needs. 

The second problem area with which counselors work is that of vocational coun- 
seling. In this regard the counselors by systematic study of tests, school records, 
work experience, student preferences, and other instruments, try to determine the 
student’s abilities and interests and to help the student understand his potential 
in these areas. The counselors then help pupils choose the vocations that appear most 
practical in terms of these abilities and the student’s desire and ability to assimilate 
the necessary training. This of course involves having an excellent working knowl- 
edge of occupational information as well as training facilities beyond the public 
school level. 

In the area of personal problems, the counselor can perform two functions. 
First, he can identify and aid pupils with minor personal problems. By means of 
interviews the counselor can help the pupil to better understand himself and his 
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problems and to make some constructive plans for correcting the difficulties. He 
can also, if advisable, discuss some of the pupil’s problems with his teachers so that 
they will understand him better. Secondly, should the problem be extremely serious 
and thus beyond the scope of the counselor, he will render a real service by referring 
the student to psychological or psychiatric resources in the school or community that 
are able to give the pupil the help he needs. 

From the foregoing statements one might assume that counselors function in 
exactly the same manner in all schools. This is of course not true. Individual schools 
have varying organizational patterns, and schools are located in communities that 
present widely divergent occupational and social settings. Thus counselors working 
in rural areas must consider the fact that their students may need courses in general 
shop, agriculture, home making, and must also take into consideration such out-of- 
school activities as 4H clubs, Future Farmers of America, and Future Homemakers 
of America. Counselors working in strictly urban ++ us must consider the needs of 
their pupils in terms of the congested home areas from which many of them come 
as well as recognize that the vocational outlets of these people will vary among such 
areas as unskilled factory work, the skilled trades, cletical work, sales and manag- 
erial occupations, and the professions. 

The counseling program, which originated in the colleges and then moved into 
the secondary schools, has now made some inroads into the elementary schools. 
While there are not many elementary schools employing counselors, those that do 
are finding them extremely valuable. Naturally the functions of the counselors at 
the elementary level differ from those of the high school counselor. Possibly the 
most unique and helpful contribution of the elementary counselor is the identifica- 
tion of pupils with educational and emotional problems at an early age. In this 
way remedial and therapeutic measures can be taken at a time when the maximum 
benefits can accrue. Thus from the elementary level to the colleges, counselors are 
helping pupils and administrators, not only through the individual counseling that 
they give children but also by helping teachers understand their pupils better and 
by informing administrators of their estimates of the effectiveness of the curricular 
offerings as they meet or fail to meet the needs of the pupils in their schools. 

Another relatively recent development has been one whereby the counseling and 
guidance program has become a part of a larger pupil personnel organization. Thus 
in recent years many schools have placed the counseling and guidance program in 
their general pupil personnel program along with such other activities as health 
services, psychological services, attendance services, and special education. In this 
way the counselors can function more adequately since they are a part of a larger 
integrated organization that deals with almost all of the pupils with unique prob- 
lems. 

Thus we see that Bobby and others like him have a place in the school where they 
can discuss their problems with someone who has time and ability to help them. 
This help may be in the form of a direct solution to the problems or a referral to 
more specialized persons or agencies where help can be obtained. 








Integrated Education—A Method 
For Synthesis 
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HARVEY Wet 


pj Age of Research may well be the term which historians of the future will 
apply to our times. There is scarcely a conceivable subject which has not been 
attacked by researchers seeking to determine its facts, to understand its principles. 
In consequence, the recent past has greatly advanced the frontier of knowledge. 
The resulting technology has rebuilt society, but at the same time it has confronted 
human institutions with many problems for which they are unprepared. 

Technological research requires specialists. More and more, schools and colleges 
have devoted themselves to filling this need. For the past generation, however, 
many have begun to doubt that the specialist, lacking as he does a broad cultural 
background, can make an intelligent citizen in a democratic society. This may be 
an oversimplification, but it expresses the motivation for the current “general edu- 
cation’’ movement. 

This movement, however, has faced many real difficulties. Synthesis of knowledge 
is an arduous task. As we have indicated, the sheer quantity of data is enormous. 
Hence, both teacher and student are in danger of becoming ‘orphans of the 
storm’’—lost in the factual -lizzard. The teacher is sorely pressed to decide what 
facts to present, the student can be pardoned his failure to achieve an overall view 
from such highly selected data. Another major impediment to the synthesis of 
knowledge arises from the difficulty encountered by the specialist as he participates 
in a general education program. How is he to make his discipline understood by 
non-specialists in the brief time allotted him? In the face of this hazard, how can 
education synthes'ze modern knowledge? 

The truth is, that facts and data are additive and correlative. They do not sub- 
mit to synthesis. Hence, education which is addressed primarily to versatility of 
information cannot be integrative. 

Realizing this, the Foundation for Integrated Education has embodied the fruits 
of several years of research and consultation in an experimental course, ‘The 
Frontier of Knowledge—Integrative Concepts in Science, Philosophy, and Edu- 
cation.” The Division of General Education and the School of Education of New 
York University collaborated with the Foundation in conducting this course in 
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1951-52. So successful was this first year, that it is being repeated. The course is 
also being given by the Foundation in Philadelphia in association with the inde- 
pendently organized Committee for Integrated Education of Philadelphia. Both 
courses meet once weekly throughout the academic year. Guest lecturers, who are 
top specialists in many fields, bring to the students the key concepts in their respec- 
tive disciplines. No attempt is made to supply the minutiae of each field. Facts are 
introduced, but only to illustrate and support the concepts under discussion. 

After an introductory treatment of the purpose and methodology of the course, 
the physical sciences are reviewed. Henry Margenau, Higgins Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at New York University and chairman of the New York University 
course, lectures on “Concepts in Physics” and ‘‘Formal and Operational Procedures 
in Science’; Harlow Shapley, Director of the Harvard Observatory, introduces 
concepts in modern astronomy; Kirtley Mather, Professor of Geology at Harvard 
University, past president of The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and President of the Foundation for Integrated Education, presents an 
introduction to geology. Others of equal rank develop concepts in mathematics and 
chemistry. 

Basic to the methodology of the course is the recognition of several factors in the 
cognitive process as discussed by Professors F. S. C. Northrop and Henry Margenau. 
Perceptions provide sense data on a “plane of perception.” Here lie the “facts” 
which Professor Northrop terms “concepts by intuition.’” These facts and data are 
correlative and permit generalizations from the particular to the general by the 
process of inductive reasoning. Behind the plane of perception (or within the mind) 
there lies a ‘‘C-Field” of ‘‘constructs’’ (Professor Margenau’s term) which com- 
prise concepts by postulation. These are constructed within the mind, very often 
entirely without any observations to go by. They are ideational, ideological, and 
imaginative. But they may be manipulated by rigid logical processes, and by what 
Mach terms Gedankenexperimenten (thought experiments). They provide a means 
of understanding and a way of interpreting observational sense data for predicting 
particulars from the generalizations. Constructs must correspond to the data of the 
P-Plane and to the physical world. They are thus deductive. 

Such an analysis of the knowing process as this, has been demonstrated to be an 
exciting and illuminating experience for the students who have taken the course 
during these experimental years. Moreover, as the second term of the course pro- 
ceeds from biology through psychology, the social sciences, philosophy and educa- 
tion, the contrast between the deductive-exact nature of the physical sciences and 
the more correlational nature of the latter group becomes apparent. The philosophi- 
cal, social, and educational implications of concepts, and the relation of all of these 
to the humanities and arts is clarified. The social sciences and other disciplines 
involved, are represented by experts who present the lectures in the second term. 

It is common to refer to a person’s or a student’s “frame of reference.” This, in 
itself, is a construct. What is referred to by it, however, may also be termed that 
framework of concepts or basic philosophy with which each individual interprets 
his experiences and observations. 

It should be noted that attempts at integrated education, made up of valid key 
concepts, aim toward synthesis by providing the means whereby the student may 
construct a valid frame of reference for his data. 
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In this connection, it should be remembered that culture is not composed of 
facts. It is a body, or structuring of beliefs, of philosophical interpretations or 
meaningful experience. Education, which limits itself to facts alone, is a cook- 
bookery “know-how.” It may be impressive, but it cannot be said to be successful 
either in transmitting a culture or in building one. The tragedy of this situation has 
been historically demonstrated. As freedom must be continually re-gained, so culture 
will be lost unless it is continually re-cultivated. 

If we hope for the preservation and enrichment of democracy, we must look to 
the means, especially now that our culture is threatened by another whose strongest 
weapon is the passionate belief of its members in an ideology inimical to our own! 
Obviously the work of the Foundation for Integrated Education must (and does) 
include research into both subject matter and methodology along with its teaching. 
These two aspects of the program proceed in parallel and are supplemented by a 
third aspect, that of serving as a clearing house and consultant for many colleges and 
schools currently engaged in improving their general education and liberal arts 
curricula. Through its quarterly journal Main Currents in Modern Thought, the 
Foundation seeks to keep its associates and the public informed of advances in 
studies of integrated education. The Foundation conducts a workshop each year 
to which all who are interested are welcome. 

Currently, negotiations are in progress to repeat the course, ‘““The Frontier of 
Knowledge” for its third year in New York and for the second in Philadelphia. 
Plans are also being made to conduct the course in Albany, New York (with the 
cities of Schenectady and Troy included in a Tri-City venture). In this instance 
the sponsorship will be under an independent committee with the active support 
of several divisions of the New York State Department of Education together with 
representatives from the several colleges and universities in the area, the General 
Electric Company, and other industries. 





America is the land of personal opportunity, but an individual has opportunity only in 
relation to his qualifications. It is rather meaningless to say that an uneducated person, how- 
ever potentially capable, has an opportunity to further scientific knowledge. A citizen can 
contribute little to the solution of today’s problems if he is unable to assimilate information 
on which to form intelligent opinions. In other words the preparation level of citizens is 
the final determiner of the quality level of the American Way. 

Through education the American citizen has been ready to seize opportunities as they 
appeared and to forge ahead into the creation of new opportunities. This statement applies 
whether the opportunities have been political, economic, or spiritual. By a fuller use of 
education, more complete realization of the potential ‘ies of the land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity may be realized through a constant improvement in the quality of individual citizen- 
ship. 


ROSCOE V. SHORES 
Deputy Supt., Kansas City, 
Missouri Public Schools 











The Best Things in American 
Secondary Schools as Seen 
by an Austrian Educator 


NORBERT JANITSCHEK* 


tc International Exchange Program is undoubtedly one of the most efficient 
means of promoting international understanding. If you want to understand the 
civilization of a country, go and see its schools! You cannot learn the educational 
system of a foreign people from books because they will never tell you whether or 
how it really works. A stay in a foreign country will involve both an immediate 
insight into the practice of education and, consequently, an insight into the principles 
of its culture and civilization. 

I had the opportunity of traveling in the United States for three months in 1952, 
crossing the country from coast to coast, stopping here and there to visit schools for 
shorter or longer periods. I did not merely throw a glance into the campus or the 
classrooms but for weeks I spent whole school-days in them; in one case, Louis 
Pasteur Junior High School in Los Angeles, even a whole month. As, in addition to 
this, I'was in the company of professional people nearly every evening discussing 
school: problems, exchanging ideas, and getting further information I feel justified 
to say'that I now have a quite a good idea about secondary education in the United 
States. 

To begin with, a fact that surprised me at first was that despite the freedom in 
matters of education and the independent policy of education of the several states 
I noticed that the basic principles are the same all over the country. Foreigners who 
are informed about the far-reaching self-government of the states are inclined to 
believe that each of the thousands of secondary schools in the U.S.A. is entirely 
different from the others and that they have scarcely anything in common, especially 
when considering that also the local school districts are remarkably self-governing 
and only slightly dependent on the state boards of education. In their opinion the 
idea of freedom and originality in such a school system is exaggerated and might 
even endanger the indispensable unity of culture in a country. In my mind, it is 
most significant for the American people that such nation-wide principles could 
develop and how this occurred. These principles were not imposed on the states by 
an authoritative ministry of education, nor on a local school district by the state 
legislature: they came into being as all Americans unanimously regarded them as 
commonsense and self-evident. 


& NORBERT JANITSCHEK is Principal of the Bundrealgymnasium in Austria. 
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In discussing the best things in American secondary schools, I must begin with 
some features which lie in the very idea of this school system. It is the realization 
of one of the most venerable ideals of democracy, that of general education for all, 
and no longer for a select group. This means that every child is given the same 
chance of more and better education which will prove useful and valuable in all 
cases, and may also qualify the student to go to college. No less impressive is the 
fact that the age limit for compulsory school attendance has been extended so that 
nearly all pupils stay in school until the age of sixteen, not to speak of the idea that 
extension up to the age of eighteen is gaining ground. These are really revolutionary 
aspects in the eyes of an Austrian educator! In Austria the school walks separate at 
the early age of ten, and though the problem of prolonging general education in a 
universal type of school has been discussed for more than thirty years there is no 
likelihood of such a reform in the near future. 

Another unique and overpowering feature of American secondary education is 
the broad program which really serves all possible general needs as well as indi- 
vidual wishes. The difficult problem, which in Austria worries progressive educators 
most when investigating the pros and cons of the question, of how to get along 
with less gifted students in the same type of school, seems, as I see it, satisfactorily 
solved by the different curricula being offered by the several schools. In this way 
the practical work in the shops is not only carried on as a necessary part of general 
education but also to provide for those who are unable, or unwilling, to meet the 
demands of the academic subjects. 

I must confess that I was doubtful myself, when I started visiting American 
secondary schools, if they were actually appropriate to such diverse goals since I, 
like all people in my country, was prejudiced by the unquestionably high academic 
standard of Austrian secondary schools (Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Realschule). 
Graduates from such schools have finished twelve grades and, at the age of eighteen, 
are entitled to enroll in regular universities without any intermediate educational 
stage. I soon learned that it makes no sense to compare the academic level of Ameri- 
can and Austrian secondary school graduates, owing to the different structures and 
diverse aims of the two school systems. Graduate study in America is based on two 
or three years work in a Junior or Liberal Arts College, institutions which we do not 
have. Such preparatory study must be taken over in the 11th and 12th grade in our 
schools, which means hard and concentrated work in quite a number of academic 
subjects in thirty-three to thirty-six periods a week, with nearly no electives, with 
very rare extracurricular activities, with less gymnastics, and with little participation 
in sports. Or, in other words, Austrian secondary schools provide a specific academic 
education which is particularly intended to be continued at a university. They are 
successful in this regard, but embrace only a small proportion of the population and 
neglect the requirements of the individual. Only little time is left for life adjustment 
education. 

American students, however, who enjoy general education in the social body of 
their school until the age of sixteen at least, are better trained for the actual life in 
the community which is waiting for them after they have left school. They do not 
have to decide prematurely which profession to take, and they are given more time 
to find out and develop their specific abilities and likings. They have a better start for 
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life, and being brought up in their schools on principles which take any justifiable 
care of their likes and dislikes, their expectation of “pursuit of happiness” in their 
further life will be greater than anywhere else. 

The inside of American secondary school life is exactly in keeping with the ideas 
on which it is based. There is an atmosphere of friendliness, of self-control, and 
mutual respect of personal rights. The students appreciate the freedom which they 
are given and do not abuse it. Self-government, even in junior high schools, is not a 
fiction, but a reality. I was deeply impressed by the earnestness and the true sense of 
responsibility with which the youngsters at Louis Pasteur Junior High School dis- 
cussed problems of their social life in school, and understood how to plan, organize, 
and control their affairs. This is education for citizenship in the most efficient way, 
and I do not hesitate to rank this among the best things I have seen in American 
secondary schools. 

I did not know that in spite of the various possibilities to form individual cur- 
ricula, all students when leaving school, as a matter of fact, have received a very well 
balanced education. 

I was surprised to see that the fine arts play an important part and reach a high 
standard of perfection in American secondary schools. Admirable work is done in 
educating the students to understand, appreciate, and reproduce works of the arts. 
I heard string orchestras of eighty and more musicians play Haydn, Mozart, and 
Schukert, and I was deeply moved when the orchestra of Louis Pasteur Junior High 
School played ‘Old Vienna Tunes’’ at a festive assembly which had gathered in my 
honor. The youngsters in the same school produced graphic achievements in their 
printing shop which were on a really artistic level. 

Another “‘best’’ are the libraries. The number of books they contain is no less 
imposing than the selection which meets all interests and wishes of the juvenile 
readers, They are attractive both in style and outward appearance, and what is tempt- 
ing even for the foreign grown-up visitor, they are open to inspection all day long. It 
is a prominent feature of American education, which cannot be overestimated, that 
the school libraries are made part of regular instruction. This seems to me to ke the 
most promising way towards appreciation of reading and is one of the most construc- 
tive characteristics of American secondary schools. 

When “best” things are quoted, the school buildings and their equipment must 
not be omitted. It would be easy to say that it is no extraordinary thing if a wealthy 
country builds modern schools in increasing numbers and furnishes them in a 
generous way. I believe it is more correct to say that the number of schools and the 
way in which they are built is the best indication of a people’s cultural standard. 
I noticed the tremendous building activity in many states and witnessed the most 
lively interest taken by the people in the local school boards in all questions of edu- 
cation. An Austrian statesman once said: “Who will build palaces for children, 
will pull down the walls of prisons.” These are wise words, and it is evident that the 
American people have made this policy their own. 

Only one sentence is needed to characterize modern American schools properly: 
What a pity that we grown-ups are no longer young enough to go to such schools! 
This, perhaps, is the best thing that may be said about the “‘best”’ things in American 
secondary schools. 








The Role of Educational Leadership 
in the World Today 


O ONE whose cultural background is Chinese, the words leader and teacher are 
ppt interchangeable terms. In the Ta/-Li, one of the three books in the Book of 
Rites (c.a. 1st century B.C.), there appears the “San-P’un,”’ or the three Origins 
from which life and civilization have come. Heaven and Earth (Yang and Yin) are 
the Origin of Life; male and female are the Origin of Species; ruler and teacher are 
the Origin of Society. The teacher is part of the third Origin—that which gave rise 
to society and culture. Thus the teacher or the scholar, from long ago, has occupied 
in Chinese society a position of paramount influence. He is the moulder of public 
opinion and the custodian of the thinking, morals, religion, and social life of the 
nation. He controls, assimilates, or rejects all new influences that infiltrate into China 
from time to time. Society looks up to him as the natural leader because of his learn- 
ing, and after many centuries of this adulation, he has come to believe it himself! 

A glance at the past fifty odd years of history in China will show very clearly the 
leadership role played by the teacher in the affairs of the nation. Kang Yu-wei, the 
leader of the Reform Movement of 1898, was a scholar and Imperial Tutor to the 
young Emperor Kuang-Hsu. Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the 1911 Revolution which 
overthrew the monarchy in China, was a student in college when he organized the 
first secret revolutionary society in 1895. Chen Tu Hsiu, regarded by many as the 
“Grand-father of Chinese Communism,” was Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
in Peking University in 1914. Mao Tse Tung, Chairman of the Communist Govern- 
ment in Peking today, is a scholar and thinker of note. These men are not regarded 
just as schoolteachers, they are also looked upon as great leaders of their day. Hence, 
the scholars of China, as a class, have long had the feeling that if they did not as- 
sume the role of leadership in society, then “the very stones would’’—to paraphrase 
a saying from the Bible. With this kind of tradition behind me, it is but natural for 
me to think that the world today would be the poorer if the teachers confined their 
role to the classroom only. 

But what sort of leadership can teachers furnish to the world today? Recent spec- 
tacular developments in science and technology have injected an element of confu- 
sion into the meaning of the word “‘leadership.” This confusion has come from the 
fact that there is a tendency to equate leadership with pre-eminence in scientific re- 
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search and industrial know-how. Because scientific research is enabling us to produce 
the first H-bomb and our industrial know-how to build up a larger stockpile of these 
bombs than other nations, we are leaders in the world today. This is not the sense 
in which the word is used in this article. By leadership, I mean leadership in human 
affairs; in the ever-growing complexity of man’s relationships to his fellowmen; in 
his ceaseless struggle to build, not only materially, but also spiritually, a happier and 
better life for himself and the entire human race. Taking leadership in this sense, 
the teacher has a great role to play in the world today. 

One of the most vital problems of modern man is to restore the balance between 
material progress and spiritual maturity. Long ago, Confucius said that if man has 
only the knowledge to make things and not the virtue to use them wisely, he will 
soon lose all. How true this is of our modern world. Man’s knowledge of how to 
make things is at an all-time high. Has his virtue to use them wisely kept pace with 
it? What would happen to our civilization and our race if man should mis-use such 
powerful things as the H-bomb? We can no longer shrug off a question like this. 
The H-bomb is already here, and its advent must compel us to think of our future. 
Already we are engaged in an arms race of atomic weapons from which we do not 
seem to be able to extricate ourselves. If some visitor from another planet could see 
us today, mobilizing our best brains and taxing ourselves to death to perfect a weapon 
powerful enough to smash man and his civilization to smithereens, he would think 
he had wandered into an insane asylum. The balance in human life between material 
progress and spiritual maturity is lost. Scientific knowledge has far outstripped man’s 
spiritual growth, and the danger to the human race of concentrating gigantic powers 
of destruction in the hands of spiritual infants cannot be overemphasized. 

As educators, I am afraid, we have contributed to our present form of madness. 
We have been content to work within a structure of education from which the 
imparting of religious knowledge and the teaching of spiritual values are almost 
entirely excluded. We have taken the separation of state and religion as institutions 
to mean the elimination of spiritual values from the curriculum of state schools. 
The result is that year after year the schools are sending out men and women into 
society who are more or less trained technically, but spiritually they are illiterates. It 
is no wonder that today’s society presents the curious phenomena of high material 
prosperity with people feeling more unhappy, frustrated, and insecure than ever 
before. We have plenty of high-grade leadership in technology, but a paucity of 
wise leadership in human relationships. 

It is my firm conviction that educators today have a unique opportunity to assume 
the leadership role in the solution of this problem. From them must come the initi- 
ative to restore the right balance between material progress and spiritual maturity in 
the world today. From them must come the drive to re-examine the curriculum 
content of the schools and colleges to see if there is any way to put back the 
teaching of religious knowledge and spiritual values without violating the principle 
of separation of state and religion. The religion of a people is the basic core and 
heart of its culture just as science and technology is the basic core of its material 
civilization. Unless these two aspects of man’s development are well balanced, his 
life will not be secure materially nor happy spiritually. The remedy for this un- 
balance is not to decry scientific progress, but to pull up spiritual development. 
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How to do this in our schools and colleges is one of the urgent problems confront- 
ing educators today. 

In yet another sphere of life, educational leadership has a major role to play. 
Recent technological inventions have reduced our world to a very small neighbor- 
hood as compared with fifty years ago. With machines which can travel at super-sonic 
speeds, man has to revolutionize his previous ideas of time and space. Formerly, the 
Orient was the Far East. Today such a term is already obsolete. Very soon, the major 
air-lines of the world will be using jet-propelled planes to operate their services. It 
will then be a simple matter for a resident of the United States to pay a week-end 
visit to a friend living across the “big pond”’ in Peking or Shanghai. Such develop- 
ments have indeed reduced our world to a very small place, and physically we are 
forced to be neighbors. Whether we like it or not, the ‘‘one world”’ is already with 
us. But in our mind and spirit, are we really neighbors? In our mind and spirit, have 
we really oriented ourselves to this new kind of a world? 

Here then is another area of life in which the educator has a creative role to play. 
Since the close of World War I, many international organizations have been set up 
to cope with these new conditions of life. Their effectiveness, however, has been 
limited, because the more fundamental work of developing a global consciousness in 
men’s minds and a world outlook is lagging far behind. In the past twenty years, my 
work has taken me into the schools and colleges of more than forty countries of the 
world. Almost in every country, the system of education is nationalistic in purpose 
and curricula, and therefo: livisive in its impact upon human life. To put men and 
women trained in this kind of tradition together in an international organization, 
and expect them to work harmoniously with each other would indeed be expecting 
a miracle. The Chinese have an old proverb which runs like this,—‘“Two men can 
sleep in the same bed and yet dream different dreams.” Physically, we can put every 
nation into a world organization, but we cannot make them dream the same dream 
until we have retrained the minds of men and created in them a new spirit. As long 
as there is disunity and exclusiveness in men’s minds, so long there will be disunity 
and cross-purposes in our world organizations. We need men today, not only to draw 
up fool-proof constitutions and by-laws for world organizations, but also to work at 
the grass-root level to educate men to think on a global scale, to see the world as one 
family, and to rise from their national cons.iousness to a world consciousness. What 
group can do this work at the grass-root level more effectively than the teachers of ” 
the nation? Are w’ eady to accept this challenge and assume the role of leadership 
in this work? 





Nothing we grow and nothing we produce has anything like the value of the men and 
women who have molded the material progress in which we take such pride. ‘The true test 
of civilization,” Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, “is not the census, or the size of cities, 
nor the crops but the kind of men that the country turns out.’’ Without the men and women, 
without their love for liberty which has unleashed their creative energies, we should know 
little of the material prosperity we value so highly. The true measure of America’s greatness 
is not in the dollar value of her forests and her soil and her mines. Instead, the real measure 
is what her freedom-loving people have made of those natural resources. Our youth, as has 
always been the case, is our basic and our most valuable crop. The major task of education 
is to nurture and cultivate this crop and bring it to a fruitful harvest. 

HENRY SCHMITZ 
President, University of Washington 








Transcontinental 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL” 


AM NO Cabeza de Vaca, Coronado, or Lewis and Clark. My crossings have never 

been perilous. On the first one, forty-six years ago this fall, I traveled safely 
enough in my Mother's arms, aboard the California Limited. Once in the Depress:on 
I thumbed across and made it in only two rides, New York to Chicago to Berkeley, in 
a week’s time. 

Spanning the continent by plane, in a day or a night, has keen my chief mode of 
travel in recent years of scheduled living, and I count such crossings among my 
blessings for the deep excitement they afford me. I have flown out of Los Angeles in 
all directions on many different kinds of airpianes, at all times of day and night, and 
the magnet to which my eyes always turn is the great monolithic bulk of San Jacinto, 
soaring above smog, and standing apart from the other mountains, to look down and 
across the valleys to Old Saddleback, indifferent to the fester of civilization at its 
desert foot. 

Eastbound by day the next landmark to fire my imagination is the dam on the 
Colorado. After precipitating silt in the impounded lake, sapphire water spills from 
the generators. Its work done, it resumes its urgent flow to the Gulf. The Grand 
Canyon is beyond the stimulation-scale of my imagination, and too great a challenge 
to my present vocabulary. The most powerful impact comes from a smaller phe- 
nomenon in northern New Mexico which we pass without anyone else’s notice. 
Sight of it standing alone, far and tiny on the vast plain, flattens my nose on the 
window. It is Shiprock, that 1400-foot basalt plug which resembles a ship under full 
sail. There are many legends about it, and the Navajo explain its or'gin thus: long 
ago when they were almost overcome ky the besieging Utes, the medicine men went 
to work in earnest. As the second night of desperate ceremony came on, and all the 
besieged people were praying and chanting, the rocky ground on which they stood 
rose in the air, its crags formed wings, and it sailed away, leaving the Utes behind. 
All night it sailed and until sundown of the next day, when it settled in the midst of 
the open plain, where it has since remained, a sentinel and a sacred mountain. 
Shiprock! 

Westbound by overnight plane the takeoff sight of Manhattan’s honeycombs of 
light is indescribable. Along the lake route to Chicago lurid fires in steel mills guide 


* Reprinted from California Librarian, June, 1952. 


& LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL is Librarian of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. He is an author, a frequent contributor of articles and reviews, and in 
constant demand as a speaker. 
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the plane to its refueling stop. Then when the passengers are asleep and the plane 
throbs on into the West, I walk forward to where I am in front of the propellers, 
and looking back at their faintly illumined spinning arcs I get from their dynamic 
thrust as much sense of security as man ever knows on this uncertain earth. At last 
I doze, and wake at dawn as we approach the abrupt wa. of the Rockies, higher 
and whiter than the clouds which cover the land. } lying at 300 miles per hour the 
transition from plains to mountains, which took « .* ,.vmeer forbears weeks to 
make, is over in minutes. Then it is guesswork as to where we are, until through 
tifted clouds I sight the confluence of the Gunnison and the Colorado at Grand 
Junction, and know I’m almost home! ’ 

Students of history and geography should go aloft on their field work, for a 
bird’s eye view is the best way to understand the migrations of people and the 
metamorphoses of land. Only a poet can speak the essence of this experience, as for 
example MacLeish does in American Letter: 

On the half earth, on the open curve of a continent 
Sea is divided from sea by the day-fall. The dawn 
Rides the low east with us many hours; 

First are the capes, then are the shorelands, now 
The blue Appalachians faint at the day rise; 

The willows shudder with light on the long Ohio 
The Lakes scatter the low sun: the prairies 

Slide out of dark: in the eddy of clean air 

The smoke goes up from the high plains of Wyoming 
The steep Sierras arise: the struck foam 

Flames at the wind’s heel on the far Pacific. 
Already the noon leans to the eastern cliff: 

The elms darken the door and the dust-heavy lilacs 


Last summer I made a solitary western crossing by car, and after a year’s absence 
in England, it was a wonderful experience to return to my native land and to wheel 
my way from ocean to ocean in the span of a week. Never was anyone so glad to be 
westbound, with only a mere continent’s width between him and home. 

On the seat beside me was Rand McNally’s Road Atlas, open to New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and going full blast with a colored disc jockey’s raucous program was 
the portable radio I had bought that morning at Macy’s. My first stop was at a 
supermarket for a colossal stem of bananas. More than any other food I craved ripe 
bananas, a fruit which had been on ration in Britain for only the very old and the 
very young. All the way home I kept a bunch of them on the back seat; they and 
milk and fig bars were my transcontinental staples! 

That first afternoon I was heading for the eastern terminus of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, along with thousands of vacationing motorists, and the narrow New 
Jersey roads were slow going. I reached the great highway at the King of Prussia toll 
gate, not far west of Philadelphia, and then I had the fair prospect of what the 
British call a dual carriageway—a divided highway—without a cross street or stop 
sign all the 275 miles to Pittsburgh. If the U.S.A. has a finer highway, I have yet to 
hear of it. I drove in the right hand lane at a steady 55 m.p.h. and let the bigger 
cars and trucks pass unchallenged. Toward sundown, somewhere in wooded low 
mountains, I pulled off to the side and made my supper of the aforementioned food- 
stuffs. In spite of the traffic it was a time of deep peace and contentment, and the 
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music for it was Aaron Copland’s, the text Whitman's. Later the ridge crests were 
pierced through a series of tunnels to gain the Ohio watershed. It was eleven that 
night when I reached the outskirts of Pittsburgh and bedded down in the first likely 
motel. 

I celebrated the 4th of July by rocketing my small car across the rest of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to reach Gothic sanctuary in a University of 
Chicago dormitory. 

During a short conference there the weather was unexpectedly fair and cooler. 
The paintings in the Art Institute still pleased me as much as any I have ever seen. 
Yet was I impatient to be westward bound. In the predawn darkness of a thunder- 
showery Sunday morning I made my getaway, heading southward on U. S. 54, a less 
traveled road than U. S. 66, which avoids both Oklahoma City and St. Louis. I crossed 
the Mississippi at Louisiana (sc) and made for the Jefferson City crossing of the 
Missouri. That river was cresting higher every day and more northerly routes were 
impassable. Highway 54 was fifteen inches under water as it approached the bridge 
leading to the State’s gold-domed capitol on the western bluff. The bridge itself felt 
none too solid, even under the weight of my little car. I looked down at the wide 
river. She was Big and she was Muddy! 

My destination for the night was the Lake of the Ozarks. Thousands of others had 
shared the same Sunday thought, but by day’s end they were moving homeward and 
I had my pick of motels. In a cabin at lake’s edge, overlooking water and woods, I 
lay on my bed after shower and supper (7b/d./) and saw the twilight air incandescing 
with fireflies. The time and the place but mo the loved one. Instead I read Yeats’s 
wonderful poem beginning 

The light of evening, Lissadell, 
Great windows open to the south. 


and fell asleep. 

Away again before dawn, with the smooth road through the Ozark woods nearly 
all to myself, seeing little hunting animals homeward bound along the side, until 
after daybreak I stopped at a crossroad stand for breakfast. On into Kansas at Fort 
Scott and all day across the flooded flatland, my radio tuned to local stations whose 
apparently impromptu programs and commercials were a joyous relief from the 
prefabricated pap of the networks. So persuasive was one corny announcer that I 
stopped and bought a hundred pound sack of homogenized turkey food (which, the 
man said, was also irradiated, chlorophylled and personalized) and I’m still having 
it for breakfast. 

West of Wichita, thundershowers dropped curtains of cool rain. The land began 
to rise. Fewer farms. Wheat! The West was beginning to begin! Night fell and I slept 
in Guymon, Oklahoma, to the music of Bing Crosby oldtimers on the local radio 
station. Never before had I much liked Bing and never since, but that night I loved 
him, for in his crooning I heard the voice of my own youth and my own land. 

Still another dark start, heading almost south now, and civilization was really 
thinning out. First came the Texas Panhandle, then New Mexico and junction with 
U. S. 66 at Tucumcari. Later I lunched on the grass of an Albuquerque park, in the 
shade of an oleander. All afternoon I drove into the sun, the low-powered Hillman 
laboring on the long climbs out of wide arroyos. The Navajos’ roadside stands and 
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hogans, the pink cliffs, hundred-carred Santa Fé freights, and a silvery sight of the 
eastbound Chief drawn by a deep-throated Diesel, on into the Upper Sonoran zone 
of pifion and juniper and fi, 'ly over the hump from Rio Grande to Gila watershed, 
at long last on the Pacific side of the continent—as good as home!—these were sure 
signs of the far West, the true West. 

After a brief sleep in Holbroux, Arizona, I took the road again, on the last 600- 
mile lap to the ocean. At Flagstaff I saw sugar pines, and ate corn flakes for break- 
fast. Over the steep mountain road at Oatman, dropping to the Colorado’s valley, the 
Minx showed her persistent mettle. Four quarts of oil, gasoline at the rate of 30 
m:les to the gallon, and no mechanical difficulty, was her record for the 3100 mile 
crossing. If our sons weren’t so long-legged, I would have her still! 

Needles at noon—113° in the shade. I lunched in the park, then started across 
the Mojave with a desert waterbag hung on the front bumper and a quart of 7 Up on 
the seat beside me. Thus both Minx and master escaped dehydration on the long run 
to Barstow. Luring me on was the rememLrance of the Hot Springs on the coast south 
of Big Sur, their immemorial flow of soft sulphur water promising relief from 
aching muscles. There on the sea cliff, high above the secluded haunt of the surviv- 
ing sea-otters, I took my ease after the Sacramento conference in 1950, and there 
would I take it again, after a year-long odyssey. And so I tock another swig of 7 Up 
and put spurs to the Minx. 





Whence came this American Way of Life? Was it the concept of a single genius? Did it 
spring full grown like Athena from the head of a Zeus? Or is it a product of the day-to-day 
experiences of men and women going about their several ways as individuals or as members 
of families, neighborhoods, crafts, and communities in a climate of freedom and mutual 
respect one for the other? 

The American Way of Life, as I see it, identifies a type of human relations in home, in 
neighborhood, in our complex economy, in government—in no one in particular but in all. 

Our political philosophy is an expression of our American Way of Life in terms of gov- 
ernmental . stitutions. It is not the American Way of Life but a part of it. 

No one influence is the sole conservator of the American Way of Life. Education is 
peculiar in that it is designed to that end. It is not its curriculum that counts, however, except 
as that curriculum in spirit and in application exemplifies the American Way of Life. 

The only rule I know that identifies schools or any other institution with the American 
Way of Life is the Golden Rule amplified by “The Sermon on the Mount.” 

SAMUEL E. FLEMING 
Supt. of Schools, Seattle 


Since schooling occupies so little of a lifetime and all the rest of his growth one must 
achieve under his own power, perhaps the greatest service a teacher can render a child is 
to build up his self-respect, his sense of obligation to himself, and his sense of inner power 
to achieve. This may be what was in the mind of Jesus when he gave his followers the 
injunction, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Children must be taught how to learn 
and grow, how to stretch on tiptoe to higher achievement, greater satisfactions, more worthy 


goals. 
RUTH G. STRICKLAND 











Vignettes from American Education 


There’s Always Room for a Great Teacher 


In a small town in southwestern Wisconsin, 
now a thinly-populated ghost of its 1830 mining 
heyday, a teacher and her pupils wanted to record 
their once famous history. The school (now 
closed) was pathetically poor. Broken windows 
were stuffed with rags: a good library, audi- 
torium, gym, and standard school equipment were 
completely lacking. Yet, the students held a his- 
tory-rummage sale and took enough advance or- 
ders to publish a book selling at $1.00 a copy. 
The first printing of 500 sold out and the book 
has now been reprinted. Spurred by their own 
resources, a love of their own history, and, of 
course, a wonderful teacher, the boys and girls 
roused pride in the hearts of their fellow citizens. 
An important local history prize was awarded to 
them. The school? New Diggings in Lafayette 
county: the book? “New Diggings in an Old 
Diggings.” The inspiring teacher? Margaret 
Carter. 

Doris H. Piatt, Alpha Beta Chapter 





“Let’s Vote!” 


It was a lovely day for playing games out-of- 
doors, so the first grade made that one of its plans 
for the day. When the time came to go out, the 
teacher asked, ““What game shall we play?” 

Several games were suggested, “Squirrel in 
the Trees,” ‘Hot Potato,” ‘Brownies and 
Fairies,” and others. 

So the next question was, “How shall we de- 
cide which ones we should play?” 

In reply there was a chorus of, “Let's vote! 
Let’s vote!” 

And Mike said, “The one with the most votes 
will be the one we play.” 

The voting was close. Twelve voted for “Hot 
Potato.” Fourteen voted for “Brownies and 
Fairies,” and three die-hards voted for “Squirrel 
in the Trees.” 

Etsiz N. JOHNSON, Alpha Theta Chapter 
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The Best Service 


The class chairman in Grade 6 presented the 
topic, ‘How Can We Strengthen the United Na- 
tions?” Hands went up. Said Sandra Krajnik, 


“We should all learn more about the United Na- 
tions. I brought this chart which shows all its 
divisions and what each does.” 

“T suggest we have a play,”’ said David Grose- 
man, “to act out problems of the different na- 
tions. Then we could appreciate how they feel 
and understand them better.” 

“I think we should study more about peoples 
in other countries,” said Carlos Spak, “maybe 
about Russia, India, and Yugoslavia.” 

Tommy Blake spoke, ‘My brother is home 
from Korea. He says people everywhere want to 
know how America keeps free and prosperous. 
He said. ‘Our schools ought to be studying 
American history and great leaders, and the real 
spirit of America in the speeches of Patrick 
Henry, Jefferson, and Lincoln. That’s what the 
world needs to hear again!’ Perhaps we can help 
the United Nations by letting them hear what 
real democracy is.” 

In the silence that fell, the teacher said, “I 
think you have something, Tommy. Let’s try 
your plan.” 

MILDRED GREEN, Alpha Theta 
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Community Service 


Everyone waited for the radio announcer to 
say that the schools would be closed for the day. 
It had snowed all night, and driving was hazard- 
ous. About seven-thirty the announcer informed 
us that the Montgomery County schools would 
be open for all of those who could attend. 

By eight o'clock traffic had come to a stand- 
still. Wheels revolved dizzily in frantic efforts 
to gain traction. Motorists abandoned cars by 
the wayside. Traffic stood hopelessly in need of 
direction. 

Quite suddenly order prevailed at Sixteenth 
Street and East-West Highway. The cars at the 
head of the line were gaining ground. Two boys 
pushed the, cars over the treacherous spots in the 
road, and then directed oncoming traffic. The 
block long line moved forward slowly and 
steadily. 

Despite the cold the boys remained at their 
self-imposed posts, cheerfully rendering assistance 
until the emergency had given way to normalcy. 
At last everything was as it should be. The boys 
felt free to continue on their way. Since the school 
bus didn’t run that day, they had to walk. When 
they arrived at school, they did not see any need 
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to mention the incident. The school learned about 

it through the newspapers. Passing reporters rec- 

ognized the merit of the service rendered. 
MarRION BECKWITH, Alpha Theta Chapter 
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A Blackboard Lesson 


One day when I was teaching a group of 
mentally retarded pupils, I drew little figures on 
the blackboard to illustrate what I meant about 
staying with a job once it is started. I said, ‘See 
these little balloons? Some are just floating with 
the wind. Some are held tightly in the hands of 
these little boys and girls. Some of us are like the 
floating balloons. Nobody knows just where to 
find us.” 

Richard was a comparatively new pupil to the 
group, so I was not putting out “‘effort’’ to draw 
him into the group. He was over at the black- 
board, where he spent a great deal of his time. 
His voice broke in, “Teacher is like an eraser. 
She goes around cleaning things up. She cleans 
us up, too.” With that, he pounded the eraser 
on the blackboard, rubbed off the dust knocked 
onto the board, put down the eraser, and came 
over to sit down with the reading group. 

WINNIE WILKINS, Psi Chapter 
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The American Way 


Sam, as an officer of nine seven’s homeroom, 
was a bad example. He was inclined to favoritism, 
authoritarianism, and bias. The executive com- 
mittee listed the several ways in which Sam had 
failed as president, and then called a special meet- 
ing which Sam was asked to attend. In the mean- 
time two of the committee members violated a 
promise, and told Sam that he was to be sus- 
pended. Anxiety prevailed, for Sam was known 
to have a violent temper, and, at times, he in- 
dulged in tantrums. 

Ten minutes before the meeting Sam visited 
the counselor. ‘“You look worried, Sam. Is there 
anything wrong?” 

“I’m having trouble with my homeroom again. 
They are going to suspend me this afternoon.” 

“Do you feel they have a right to do this, 
Sam?” 

“Yes,” he said. The tears were near the sur- 
face. 

“You have an opportunity for greatness to- 
day, Sam, that rarely comes the way of many. 
You can reestablish your own self-respect, and 
the admiration and respect of your classmates by 
your conduct this afternoon, or you can continue 
as you have done in the past, and disregard your 
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fellow-man. The opportunity is present. The de- 
cision is entirely up to you.” 

The bell that announced the end of the fifth 
period had become engulfed in silence when 
breathlessly two girls appeared before me. “Guess 
what,”’ they cried gleefully. “Sam suspended him- 
self for a month. After Bob read the list of his 
misdemeanors to him, he said that he was sorry 
and felt that for the good of everyone it would 
be better if Katrina took over the office for a 
month. He said he had a lot to think about, and 
a lot of work to catch up on.” 

I was so surprised,” said Pat He didn't 
even lose his temper.” 
MARION BECKWITH, Alpha Theta Chapter 





The Birth of An Inspiration 


An excerpt from a student's report will effec- 
tively demonstrate the value of the Civic Par- 
ticipation Program started at Patterson Park High 
School in Baltimore, Maryland. Following a trip 
to Spring Grove State hospital, Ohlen Hunt 
wrote his impressions of what the visit meant to 
him: 

“This is the story of an inspiration born in 
an insane asylum. It is a story by which I hope 
to prove a point, for you see it is the story of 
my inspiration. 

“It is March, in a car somewhere on the road 
to Spring Grove. In the car are six people, one 
of whom is I. As the car rolls monotonously 
along, the hum of the motor keeps time with the 
conversation of five of the occupants. But I sit 
dejected, thinking only of the dreadful task ahead. 
I am wondering why I should be worried with the 
cares and troubles of crazy people. Suddenly we 
stop. We have entered the gates of the living 
dead. We walk to the women’s ward and enter. 

“Upon seeing the faces of the inmates I find 
my feeling of indifference changing to one of fear 
and compassion. Their faces, hard and sullen, 
build within me an explosive tension. 

“Then it happens. I see a smile, not a big 
smile of victory, but one of friendship or the want 
thereof. The smile is enough to open my eyes and 
reveal that I have been wrong. These are not ani- 
mals, but people like me 

“I walk a’midst these people and smile, for I 
am no longer afraid. When we leave, they shake 
my hand, still smiling, and invite me to return. 

“As we drive back, I realize we have left the 
old me behind. But it doesn’t matter, for I have 
been reborn a thousand times by the smiles of 
the inmates. I am wiser now, for I know that all 
things were meant to be, even as were these peo- 
ple, to open the door of my heart for the entrance 
of pity i 


HELEN F. SHARP, Chi Chapter 











Women in the News 


Mrs. BRAHNA C. HUTCHINS, former public relations consultant, has been 
appointed the new Dean of Women at Carnegie Institute of Technology effective 
July 1, 1953. The new Dean, a native of Denver, Colorado, brings to her position a 
varied background of public relations and administrative coordination. After her 
graduation in 1926 from the University of Colorado she became publicity assistant 
for the American Institute of the City of New York. From 1940 to 1952 she was 
associated with the publicity agency of Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, serv- 
ing the last six years as president. She is currently serving as Director of the New 
York chapter of the Public Relations Society of America, and is working toward a 
doctor’s degree at Columbia University, from which she received a Master’s degree 
in Student Personnel Administration in 1952. Mrs. Hutchins is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta (Alpha Epsilon chapter) and is past-president of the Industrial 
Publicity Association. 


Dr. FRANCES MULLEN, a past president of the Chicago Alumnz Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta and now Research Editor of the Journal, has been elevated to As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, in charge of special education. She thus 
is in charge of all special education in the Chicago Public schools, the highest ad- 
ministrative position held by a woman in that school system. She succeeds Miss 
Mary Courtenay, also a Pi Lambda Thetan, who retired at the end of January. 


Mrs. SARAH C. CALDWELL, who is the present president of the N.E.A., is a 
high school biology teacher in Akron, Ohio. She has a record of twenty-nine years’ 
experience in education, including both small town and large city classroom instruc- 
tion at elementary and secondary levels. Prior to her election to the presidency she 
served as first vice-president, and also served a three year term on the N.E.A. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission as chairman of a subcommittee on moral and spiritual 
values. Mrs. Caldwell has travelled widely as an ambassador of good will in Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Egypt, and Malta. A colleague has described her as ‘‘a progres- 
sive thinker with sound judgment, broad vision, keen understanding, unusual per- 
sonal charm, and great skill in the management of human relations.” 


Reportedly the only woman producer active in Hollywood is HARRIET PAR- 
SONS, daughter of the Columnist Louella Parsons. Miss Parsons has been associated 
with the screen industry since 1928 and entered the field of production in 1933. She 
is at present under contract to RKO-Radio as a writer-producer. A recent success was 
her adaptation of Clifford Odet’s play “Clash by Night.” . . . She holds membership 
in the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and the Wellesley Alumnz 
Association. She is the only woman member of the Screen Producer's Guild and 
serves on its public relations and grievance committees. Of her work, Miss Parsons 
says: ‘Any motion picture should mirror something that has touched every spec- 
tator's life, either in reality or in imagination, at some point. This is a value I strive 
for.” 
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EVELYN EMMET, appointed to be a member of the United Kingdom's delega- 
tion to the U.N. General Assembly, is the first woman to represent her country as a 
full delegate, and is the first British full delegate ever to be appointed who is-not 
a government minister. A series of lectures which she delivered in Germany for the 
Foreign Office was said to have demonstrated a gift for interpreting British policy to 
alien audiences and thus to have been a factor in Prime Minister Churchill’s decision 
to appoint her to this U.N. Post. In New York, Mrs. Emmet has devoted some time 
to a study of the work of the city juvenile courts. 


With her nomination by President Eisenhower in February of this year as U.S. 
ambassador to Italy, Mrs. CLARE BOOTH LUCE became the second woman am- 
bassador in American history and the first assigned to a major power. To her diplo- 
matic post in which she was confirmed by the Senate on March 2, Mrs. Luce brings 
more than ten years experience in U.S. politics, having served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a member from Connecticut from 1943 to 1947 and having worked 
actively in the Republican presidential campaigns of 1940, 1944, and 1952. Before 
entering politics, Mrs. Luce had become known as a playwright, particularly for 
the successful comedy “The Women,” and also as an editor and journalist. She pre- 
sented her credentials to the Italian government in May. 


The city of Ottawa, Canada was represented at the coronation this June by 
Miss CHARLOTTE WHITTON, the first woman mayor of a Canadian city. Deeply 
interested in welfare work, Miss Whitton for fifteen years was executive director of 
the Canadian Welfare Council. She is a well known consultant, journalist, and lec- 
turer, and has been chief magistrate of Ottawa since October 1951. 


Mrs. GALETA KAAR, principal of the Peabody School of Chicago, was pre- 
sented the good government award by the Chicago Junior Chamber of Commerce 
for outstanding educational service to the community. In addition to a plaque attest- 
ing this distinction, she was given a week's trip to Washington, D.C. for herself and 
her family. Mrs. Kaar is a National Vice-President of Pi Lambda Theta. 


The well known dramatic critic, John Mason Brown, has written of the actress 
SHIRLEY BOOTH: ‘Miss Booth is one of the most gifted actresses our theatre 
boasts. She is one of the few who, to my knowledge, has never been guilty of a bad 
performance.” Her acting in ‘“The Time of the Cuckoo” brought her the coveted 
Antoinette Perry award in March of 1953. She made her first motion picture appear- 
ance in a film version of “Come Back Little Sheba’’ for which she received the best 
actress of the year award from both the National Board of Review and the New 
York Film Critics. On March 19, 1953, this performance earned her the award of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences as the best actress in a 1952 pic- 
ture. Miss Booth’s first appearance on Broadway was in 1925, but she had played in 
stock even before this. She has demonstrated her versatility in musical comedy as 
well as in dramatic roles. 











Public Affairs 
UNESCO CONFERENCES 


Pi Lambda Theta was invited to send delegates to conferences held in three 
American cities on UNESCO's Voluntary International Assistance Program. In New 
York City at United Nations headquarters we were represented by Dorothy Doty of 
the Public Affairs Committee; in Chicago, by Vera H. Wertheim, President of 
Chicago Alumnz Chapter, and in Washington, D.C., by Katherine DeShazo of 
Alpha Theta Chapter. As the three conferences were similar, Mrs. DeShazo’s report 
is presented as typical of the panel discussions. 

The Washington Conference was opened by Worth McClure, Chairman of the 
Voluntary International Assistance Panel of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, and Executive Secretary of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Mr. McClure remarked that perhaps he should first state what the letters 
UN ESC O mean after his experience at the Mexico City Conference when 
UNESCO was confused by someone with Madam Lupescu! The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is a specialized agency of the 
United Nations—a service agency only and cannot engage in political activity. Its 
main activity at the moment is to help build peace through the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Plan. 

The panel appointed by the UN to direct this Voluntary Gift plan was made up 
of thirty local and state members, and ten members at large from educational, cul- 
tural, and scientific groups. The objective of this meeting was to introduce the Vol- 
untary Gift Coupon Plan for building peace by helping undeveloped countries. This 
was achieved through a drama called “To Live in Faith” produced by Community 
Plays, Inc., of the American Theatre Wing. Mrs. Raymond Sayre then spoke in be- 
half of the plan by telling of the work done through this plan at Janata College in 
India. A UNESCO film, ‘‘New Horizons,” was also shown describing the Patzcuaro 
project in Mexico. 

The details of the plan are as follows. An organization goes on record through 
its representative as wishing to participate in the UNESCO Gift Coupon scheme. 
Then UNESCO will offer that organization a wide choice of schools, universities, 
libraries, or laboratories, in many countries which have serious needs. The field that 
Pi Lambda Theta would be most interested in would be educational, such as sending 
gift coupons for books, magazines, periodicals, films, audio-visual equipment, maps, 
charts, globes, or other educational equipment. When an organization has selected 
a project, it will receive gift stamps. By selling these to members at twenty-five 
cents each, gift coupons of $10.00 each are built up. These coupons are a special 
kind of international money order bearing the name of the donor organization and 
the name of the recipient. The coupon, together with a person-to-person letter is 
then mailed directly to the recipient by the organization. The recipient can then use 
the coupons as “foreign” exchange to buy the specific items needed. 
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The importance of this plan lies in the fact that it provides many individuals an 
opportunity to help further the idea of world peace by promoting understanding be- 
tween peoples. 

In addition to Pi Lambda Theta, some of the other organizations that were repre- 
sented at the Washington meeting were: American Library Association, League of 
Women Voters, Jewish Welfare of Zion, American Dietetic Association, American 
Farm Bureau, C.1.0., N.E.A., U.S. Office of Education, District of Columbia 
Schools, U. $. Department of State. 

This is a United Nations project; many nations are helping, not just the United 
States. Other donor nations are United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, Cuba, Canada, and Japan. 

The recipient nations number three dozen, and are all carefully selected by 
UNESCO on the basis of the urgency of their need and lack of other assistance 
such as the Point Four program. All projects are carefully screened before the 
Director General of UNESCO presents them to the Executive Board of UNESCO 
for approval. No projects can be undertaken for the purchase of food, clothing, or 
relief items other than educational, scientific, and cultural supplies and equipment. 
The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan works only through organized groups; individual 
gifts are not accepted unless directed to be credited to some group. 

Literature and further details may be secured by writing to UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Office, United Nations Headquarters, New York. 





The purpose of education is to help young people to develop competence in the skills 
of communication, to know and understand the American heritage, to discover how people 
think and live in other parts of the world, to develop respect for the dignity and worth of 
one’s fellowman, and to acquire an understanding of individual freedom and responsibility 
in a democracy. This kind of education is the foundation of the American way of life. Thus, 
good public schools, open on an equal basis to all of the children of all the people, is the 
strongest force in the preservation of our democratic ideals and practices 

EDWARD E. KEENER 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Chicago 


In these troublesome and confusing times, it is imperative that the educators of this 
country broaden their vision and crystalize their thinking as they re-examine the purposes of 
public education. They will begin to see again that the unmistakable goal of our public schools 
is the molding and shaping of young minds instilled with a zest for patriotic living, devoted 
to the fundamental principles on which this great country was founded, and dedicated to the 
perpetuation of individual freedom through a quest for truth, right, and justice 

N. G. FAWCETT 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


Public education is as vital to American life as our principles of freedom. The two go 
hand in hand for without the one the other must perish. As long as we can keep our public 
schools strong and effective, just so long can we maintain the rights of free men 

HEROLD C. HUNT 


General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
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Research Section 


O'Connor, Lillian. Rhetorical Proof in Speeches of Women of the Reform Plat- 

form: 1828-1861." 

At the Fourth of July celebration in the village of New Harmony, Indiana, in the 
year 1828, British-born Frances Wright delivered the main oration of the day. Her 
text was printed subsequently in The New Harmony Gazette, a weekly publication 
of which Miss Wright was co-editor. Miss Wright continued to speak in public, and 
later, in the decade of the eighteen-thirties, other women started to address public 
audiences. Thus began the first period in the history of the world in which women 
in any considerable number and with any consistent effort attempted orally to per- 
suade groups of men and women to entertain certain points of view. The women 
who dared to come forth in such an unseemly manner from their “appropriate 
sphere” of the home were labelled “‘fanatical,’’ were accused of “unsexing”’ them- 
selves, and were sternly enjoined to remain in their homes and to abjure the public 
platform which belonged only to their fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons. 

Nevertheless, Angelina Grimke, Lucretia Mott, and Abbey Kelley continued to 
appear in public and to speak for the abolition of slavery. In 1838, Miss Grimke, 
daughter of an aristocratic plantation-owning South Carolina family, climaxed her 
first few months of public speaking by appearing before a jammed audience and 
addressing members of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. That same year, 
Abbey Kelley was named to a committee by Francis Jackson, President of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, an action which split the membership into two groups one 
of which held it to be “unseemly” for a woman to serve on a committee whose other 
two members were men. In 1845, a woman was one of the main speakers at the na- 
tional convention of the American Anti-Slavery Society in New York: Jane Eliza- 
beth Hitchcock (later Mrs. Benjamin Jones) delivered a lengthy address, the text 
of which appeared later in The National Anti-Slavery Standard. In 1847, Lucy 
Stone, the first woman to make up her mind to be a public speaker, began her career 
as a lecturer for the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. The next year, 1848—after 
twenty years of speaking for others, chiefly the slave—women held the first conven- 
tion for rights for woman, herself. The leading spirits were Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Lucretia Mott. 

In 1850 in Tennessee, the state Legislature decided, after some debate, that 
women did not have souls, and, in Massachusetts, the women organized the first 
national convention for woman’s rights. Lucy Stone was responsible for the major 
part of the work involved in the meeting. Two years later, after hearing themselves 
branded by a temperance group as ‘‘a hybrid species, half man and half woman, 
belonging to neither sex,’’ Amelia Bloomer and Susan B. Anthony felt impelled to 
work for woman's rights as well as for temperance. Other women were attracted to 
this new reform, and many spoke from the public platform in favor of it. 

The extant texts of all addresses made by women seeking reforms before the Civil 


* Abstract of a study winning the Ella Victoria Dobbs award, 1952. 
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War were collected and analyzed for this study. Three questions were posed, each 
one relating particularly to one of the three types of rhetorical proof, as follows: 


1. Do the speakers appear to be intelligent, of high moral character, and to possess good will 
toward their audiences? (This is ethos according to Aristotle, or in modern words, the ethical 
proof.) 

2. Do the speakers appeal to the emotions of their hearers? (This is pathos, or pathetic proof.) 

3. Do the speakers present facts, figures, inferences, etc., to support their point of view—do they 
reason logically? (This is Jogos, or logical proof.) 


The texts of the addresses by pioneer women speakers display acceptable and, in 
some cases, excellent use of all three types of rhetorical proof: ethical, pathetic, and 
logical. 

With regard to ethical proof, the majority of the speakers were concerned with 
only one aspect, namely, their own good moral character. Claiming that they had 
come to the public platform with only the highest motive, that of doing God’s work 
in behalf of the slave, the speakers re-enforced this defense by citing the most 
respected: book of the day, the Bible. Many references are made to Biblical person- 
ages, stories, and particular passages. After 1848, emphasis in ethical proof was 
shifted té another aspect, that of intelligence. At the first convention in Seneca Falls 
in 1848; there was expressed only the hope that intellectual abilities of women 
would be given opportunity and a fair trial; later on, demands were made for edu- 
cational opportunities in the professions, especially of law and medicine. 

The third aspect of ethical proof, “good will towards the hearers,’ is not so 
amply illustrated in the early texts of women speakers. The majority of women speak- 
ers omitted this kind of proof. On the other hand, those whose texts do contain 
evidence of good will and generous feelings show great skill in the presentation of 
such proof. 

The pathetic appeal to the emotions is presented by the majority of speakers in a 
separate section of the address in which details are enumerated about the unhappy 
conditions surrounding the victims of slavery, of intemperance, and of the status of 
women. There is a characteristic lack of highly-charged emotional appeals which 
might be classified as “purple patches.’’ Lucy Stone was the most skillful in adapting 
pathetic proof to the varying moods and humors of an audience. No other speaker 
has left such unmistakable evidence of ability to address a hostile audience and to 
influence it successfully to a more friendly attitude. There is some evidence in the 
texts of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton that audiences not especially unfriendly can 
be moved to hostility by ineffective use of rhetorical proof. 

Handicapped as they were by lack of formal training in any field—and most par- 
ticularly in the fields of the theory and practice of public address—the women, 
nevertheless, cast their arguments and refutation in the acceptable modes of logical 
proof. There are innumerable instances of inductive reasoning beginning with a 
well-chosen example and leading to a generalization. Moreover, there are excellent 
illustrations of deductive reasoning based, for the most part, upon a generally ac- 
cepted belief of the day, such as, “all men are created equal,” “slavery is a sin.” 
There are chains of reasoning from cause to effect, and from effect to cause, which 
are close, cogent, clear, and accurate. There are analogies in which vivid and pic- 
turesque similarities are drawn, and there are contrasts of unusual or dramatic 
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nature. Quotations from authorities acceptable to a large percentage of the public 
are included, as well as testimony from lesser personages whose personal experience 
is applicable to the point at issue. The logical argument is almost wholly grounded 
upon assumptions of a moral or humanitarian value. In only a few of the texts is the 
fundamental assumption one of expediency; in no text is expediency the sole premise 
or assumption or motive presented for the action being recommended by the speaker. 

In every case except one—that is the control of intemperance by law—the reforms 
sought by the pioneer women speakers have become a part of the practical applica- 
tion of American political philosophy. At present we have a public educational 
system for all the people, something which Frances Wright advocated. Chattel 
slavery, against which the abolitionists spoke, is gone, and there is wider opportunity, 
urged by Frances Stewart, for the people of color, now all free. Women have greater 
freedom: they own and control their property and earnings both before and after 
marriage; they attend college; they become doctors, lawyers, judges; they vote. 

In behalf of these radical innovations of one hundred years ago, the majority of 
the women speakers presented acceptable ethical, pathetic, and logical arguments. 

The complete list of the speakers for whom there are extant texts is as follows: 
Susan B. Anthony, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Amelia Bloomer, Emma Robinson 
Coe, Caroline Healy Dall, Paulina Wright Davis, Frances Gage, Matilda Gage, 
Mary Grew, Angelina Grimke, Harriet Hunt, Lydia Jenkins, Jane Elizabeth Hitch- 
cock Jones, Abbey Kelley, Lucretia Mott, Clarinda I. H. Nichols, Ernestine Rose, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Frances Maria W. Stewart, Lucy 
Stone, Jane Grey Swisshelm, Sojourner Truth, Mary Thomas, Frances Watkins, 
Frances Wright, and Matilda Wright. 





ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS AWARDS 


Announcement of the 1953 Pi Lambda Theta awards for research was made recently. 
The recipients of the two awards were: Dr. Janice Williams Carkin of San José, California, 
for her study, “Recipients of the Gulick Award,” and Dr. Lillian May Logan of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, for her study, “Kindergarten Education in Mexico.”’ Abstracts of these studies will 
be published in the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. 








Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


First of all, thank you for the response to my last letter. There have been letters 
from prospective Council visitors, suggestions for the Council parliamentarian, and 
and applications for the position of Executive Director if we establish permanent 
headquarters. 

Memos on Preliminary Council Information have been sent to official delegates 
and visitors. Additional information covering program and business will be released 
later. The work of the Arrangements and Program Committees gives every indica- 
tion of a Council that should prove to be memorable and stimulating. 

I could easily go on about Council, but I must also bring you up to date on other 
activities, some of which yielded space to Council information in the last letter. Eta 
was the hostess chapter at the Pi Lambda Theta luncheon meeting held in connection 
with the AASA meetings at Atlantic City in February. And Pi Lambda Theta was 
represented at the Voluntary International Assistance Panel of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO by Mrs. Katherine C. DeShazo at the Washing- 
ton meeting, Mrs. Dorothy Doty at the New York City meeting, and Mrs. Vera 
Wertheim at Chicago. 

In March, the national office received twenty-seven hours of volunteer assistance 
from Chi Chapter members (Miss Agnes Delaney, Mrs. Virginia Gleisner, Mrs. 
Esther Black Mahan, Miss Virginia Mahon, Mrs. Annie G. Melvin, Miss Ethel B. 
Melvin, and Miss Laura Wells). The task was a yearly one—removal from the 
current files of names of members who had not paid their 1952-53 dues. Several years 
ago, February 1 was designated as the date in the fiscal year (July.1—June 30) 
beyond which one is listed as delinquent and removed from the Jozrnal mailing list. 
Dues paid after February 1 and before June 30 restore one to the active file but do 
not restore one to the Journal mailing list until the Fall issue. 

As many of you know, there are two new chapters of Pi Lambda Theta. The 
installations in April of the Eugene Alumnz Chapter by Miss Thelma Chisholm 
and of the San Bernardino Valley Alumnz Chapter by Miss Thelma Barnes bring the 
number of chapters to seventy-two. The last of the chapter visiting for the biennium 
was completed in May. During the winter and spring Bernice Baxter visited Alpha 
Alpha, Alpha Mu, Alpha Omicron, and Alpha Rho; Galeta Kaar visited Alpha, Iota, 
Central Missouri Alumnz, Evansville Alumnz, St. Louis Alumnz, and Southern 
Indiana Alumnz chapters; Helen Pearson visited Dayton Alumne; Grace Wilson 
visited Gamma, Omicron, Psi, Alpha Lambda, Alpha Sigma, Kansas City Alumne, 
and Omaha-Council Bluffs Alumnz chapters; and I visited Delta, Alpha Gamma, 
Alpha Eta, Alpha Kappa, Alpha Xi, and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz chapters. 

Since this issue of the Journal marks the second year of editorship under the 
present staff and Advisory Committee, I should like to remind you that Editor Gladys 
Coryell, Associate Editor Virginia Richard, the assistant and feature editors, and the 
Advisory Committee deserve the high commendation and genuine appreciation of 


(Continued on page 252) 
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Program and Project Notes 


THEME: MEETING THE OBLIGATIONS OF 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The proposed theme for the Biennial Council Program very naturally divides 
itself into two areas of discussion. These two areas, with specific points for discus- 
sion, are herewith submitted to you in outline form. The Program Committee sug- 
gests that some of these questions will be of interest to Chapters in preparing for the 
Biennial Council meeting. Chapters should find these questions stimulating. From 
pre-council Chapter discussion of these problems, there should emerge enriched 
thinking for group sessions of the Albuquerque Council meeting. 


OUTLINED THEME: MEETING THE OBLIGATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
1. The Obligation of Pi Lambda Thetans for Leadership Within the Profession. 


a. 


b. 


h. 


No 


How can prospective Pi Lambda Thetans be made acquainted with the pro- 
gram, purposes, and high professional standards of Pi Lambda Theta? 

What procedures have proved successful in inducting new members into 
Chapter activities? 

What improvements in the internal functioning of Chapter responsibilities 
make possible the extension of Pi Lambda Theta services? 


. What techniques are useful in initiating Pi Lambda Thetans into the activities 


of community life? 


. What program activities make Chapter membership aware of the personal and 


social needs of individuals in all segments of community and national life? 


. How can Pi Lambda Theta Chapters extend the experiences of group partici- 


pation so that members are skilled in the techniques of the group process? 


. How can the findings of research be broadly shared with educators so that they 


become increasingly competent to interpret educational policies and educa- 
tional planning? 

What services can National provide for Chapters which will strengthen and 
extend their educational leadership? 


. The Obligation of Pi Lambda Thetans in Local, National, and International 


Affairs. 


a. 


b. 


What is the desirable relationship of an educational institution and the im- 
mediate public which it serves? 

Through what specific steps are educators being brought into more active roles 
in public affairs? 

How can Pi Lambda Theta stir teachers in general to become interested in the 
work of other professional persons who devote themselves to the health and 
welfare of families and of children? 


. With what types of national organizations should Pi Lambda Theta cooperate? 
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e. How can Chapters improve their public relations programs so that communi- 
ties are made more aware of the activities and services of Pi Lambda Theta? 

f. In what ways should Pi Lambda Theta nationally relate itself to significant 
national and international programs which are devoted to human welfare? 

g. Should Pi Lambda Theta, nationally, participate in the initiation of educa- 
tional policies beyond its own membership? If so, in what fields and through 
what methods? 

h. Should Pi Lambda Theta attempt research projects intended to contribute to 
the self improvement of Chapters, Council functioning, and National Board 
deliberations? 





Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


Continued from page 250) 
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each of us. Only former editors can fuliy appreciate the tremendous expenditure of 
time and energy necessary to the publication of the Jowrnal. And it is a publication 
to which each of us can point with pride. We hope that there has been at least partial 
compensation in the personal satisfactions that follow from a job well done. 
Looking forward to seeing at least some of you at the University of New Mexico 
in August. 
Cordially, 


Brule Banton. lactic. 
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Waters of Life 


ZELMA L. HUXTABLE 


This life is all man’s days and something more; 
All roseate dawns that he has dreamed or known; 
Brisk mornings when his stout resolves were sown; 
High noons that stirred his energies’ upsoar 
Against constraints of earth—until he fell 
Insensate and expended to the ground; 

Lethargic afternoons wherein is found 

Impasse to striving, and to zest a knell. 

Sunsets that touched with magic earthly things; 
Defined in grandeur man’s unquenched desire 
To mimic God and fan His lasting fire; 

Calm nights devoid of fear when spirit wings 
Essayed to beat against the stars and cried, 
“What boon is life! Man is satisfied!” 





In Memoriam 


The editorial staff was deeply saddened May 27, 1953 by the 
loss of one of its most faithful, hard-working, and enthusiastic 
members. Zelma’s many friends engaged in the numerous and 
varied activities in which she participated will truly miss her. 
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